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N. 7 — Rights 
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N. 4— Hey Kid! 

N. 3 — The Endless Carnival 

N. 2 — Why Will When You Can Chill? 
N. 1 —To Chill With The Will 


You can view them on 
www.shoppinghourmagazine.com 


Fig. 1 — perceived borders are misleading 
although its boundary is joined to the rest of the world, its vertices will never actually intersect. 


I, the undersigned, agree to act in a knowingly deceptive manner with a blatant disregard 
for any notion of truth or accountability. Backing it up with further fiction if necessary, I 
will argue against any statement made in spite of my own opinion or knowledge on the 
subject. I agree to encounter everything with disbelief and to deny all statements made in 
the positive. In order to convince the others of the inherent untruth of a statement I will 
indiscriminately employ lies, fabrications and false sources. 


Rather than admitting defeat in any regard, the last solution will be to remove myself from 


the argument physically without any statement of remorse, or conceding any truth to the 
statements formely argued against. 


Signed 


Date 


Witnessed 


Date 
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Anat Benzvi 
was born in 1984 in Rehovot, Israel. 
She lives in Austin, Texas, where 
she is Managing Editor for Bat City 
Review. She also used to edit copy 
for Critical Inquiry in Chicago, and 
studied German Literature and 
Creative Writing at the University 
of Chicago, Freie Universitat 
Berlin, and the University of Texas 
at Austin. She is at work on a first 
manuscript of poetry. 


Ava Caradonna 
We do not wish to participate in 
a politics that creates individual 
‘celebrity’ superstars. As a result 
we use the collective identity of Ava 
Caradonna (which roughly translates to 
‘Eve the Good Woman’). Ava Caradonna is 
a migrant, a sex worker, a student, 
a mother, a citizen, a transgender, 
a person of colour, a teacher, 
a lesbian and a militant. She allows 
us to speak from different positions 
as sex workers and as allies, without 
the stigma of using our ‘real’ 
names and allows us to speak to the 
different realities in the sex industry 
and beyond. 


Julika Gittner 
is an artist, architect and curator 
based in London. Using sculpture, 
performance and video 
she creates ‘social portraits’ which 
dissect and materialize human 
economic activity. She frequently 
exposes her absurdly functional 
works to accidental audiences in 
public spaces in order to challenge 
assumptions about art’s social 
purpose. As part of the art group 
Scare in the Community she 
curates art events and exhibitions 
that directly relate to physical 
and social contexts including 
‘The Stones of Menace’ (2010) 
and ‘Westworld’ (2012). Julika is a 
design fellow at the University of 
Cambridge where she leads the 
first year’s BA Architecture design 
studio. Her art works have been 
shown internationally, including: 
Embassy Gallery, Edinburgh 


(2012), Kunsthalle, Diisseldorf (2011), 
Himalaya Art Museum, Shanghai 
(2010), Arnolfini, Bristol (2010), $1, 
Sheffield (2010), Flat Time House, 
London (2010), Paradise Row 
Gallery, London (2009), Updating 
Germany, La Biennale di Venezia 
(2008), Cabaret Voltaire — DADA 
Haus, Ztirich (2008). Her work will 
be featured in a group show ‘Eye 
Music for Dancing’, which opens 
at London’s Flat Time House in 
September 2012. 


Sasha Kurmaz 
was born in 1986, Kiev, Ukraine. 
He graduated from the Design 
Department at the Ukrainian 
State Academy of Culture and Art 
(DAKKiM) in Kiev in 2008. 

His work investigates the 
relationship between man and 
contemporary culture, examining 
the difference between “beauty” 
and “reality”, and problems of 
social relations. Recent exhibitions 
include: “Ukrainian Body”, 
NaUKMaA,; “The frenzied urge 
to struggle”, Paperworks gallery; 
“Bits + Pieces”, Artitude 
Kunstverein; “Newspeak”, Arsenal 
gallery; “BARTHOLOMEW”, 
Gallery 12 Mail. www.sashakurmaz.com 


Alexey Layfurov 
Alexey Layfurov is a film curator 
and programming director at the 
35mm cinema hall in Moscow. 
He studied at the Moscow State 
Literature Institute and Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. Alexey is a 
member of SWOI 2000 film group. 
His collages appeared in such 
magazines as BUTT and NASH and 
he has also worked on the projects 
THREE WARDROBES (2009) and 
THE WHITE T-SHIRT (2010). 


Jorgen Leth 
Jorgen Leth is a film director & 
producer, writer, cultural critic 
and TV-commentator. Born 14 
June 1937 in Aarhus, Denmark. 
Leth is considered a leading figure 
in experimental documentary 
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film making. He has made forty- 
two films, published ten volumes 
of poetry and eight non-fiction 
books. Among his many acclaimed 
films are The Perfect Human 
(1967), which also featured in the 
film The Five Obstructions (2003) 
made with Lars von Trier, and 
his epic documentary covering 
the 1976 Paris Roubaix bicycle 
race A Sunday in Hell (1977). He 
was Professor at the National 
Film School in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, and has lectured at 
UCLA, Berkeley, Harvard and 
other American universities. 
Tomas Gislason’s award-winning 
documentary portrait of Leth, 
Heart and Soul, was released in 
1995. Leth’s most recent film, 
Erotic Man, was released in 2010. 
He is currently completing The 
Commentator, with filmmakers 
Brendt Barbur and Albert 
Maysles, which follows Leth as he 
prepares for and comments on the 
2012 Paris Roubaix. 


Jon Lindblom 
is an independent writer and 
PhD-student in Visual Cultures at 
Goldsmiths, University of London. 
His research primarily focuses on 
the human /inhuman-—debate 
in contemporary philosophy, 
cultural theory, and media theory. 
He blogs at intensivethinking.blogspot.com 


Florian Lunaire 
is a musician based in London. 
He is currently writing, recording 
and releasing a collection of 
songs every season. He has been 
called Tibetan when he lived in 
France, French when he lived in 
London and a Londoner when he 
has travelled anywhere else 
in the world. This is something he 
is now planning on doing for the 
foreseeable future. Whilst doing 
so, he will carry on recording your 
stories and writing his own. 
The shape these stories will take is 
yet to be revealed. 


www.florian-lunaire.com 
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Bernard Farai Matambo 


is a Visiting Assistant Professor in 
the Creative Writing Program 
at Oberlin College. He was born 
and raised in Zimbabwe. 

He received his BA from Oberlin 
College, OH, and an MFA from 
Brown University, RI, where his 

writing received both the Beth Lisa 
Feldman Award for Fiction and 
the Matthew Assatly Award from 
the Literary Arts Program. 
His work has been published in 
The Journal, Witness, Pleiades, 
The Cincinnati Review and AGNI 
among others. Most recently 
he served as an Artist in Residence 
at the Delta Gallery in Harare, 
one of Zimbabwe’s leading 
contemporary and experimental 
art galleries. 


Katie McCain 

is a Canadian artist based in 
Berlin. She received her BFA from 

Concordia University and her 

MEA from Glasgow School 
of Art. Her work has been exhibited 
internationally, including 
shows in Montreal, Glasgow and 
Berlin. 


Kent Monkman 
Kent Monkman is an artist of Cree 
ancestry who works in a variety 
of media including painting, film/ 


video, performance and installation. 


Monkman has exhibited widely 
within Canada, and is well 
represented in numerous private 
and public collections including 
the National Gallery of Canada, 
the Art Gallery of Ontario, and the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 


2ManyPhotographers 
are Federico Ferrari (1982) 
and Alberto Moreu (1981). 
Both graphic designers 
and photographers, their project 
is based on the research of 


a peculiar kind of portraiture, 
as an everyday documentation 
of human attitudes. 


Authentic Human 


Pooja Rangan 
is an Assistant Professor of Culture 
and Media in Eugene Lang College 
at the New School, and holds a 
Ph.D in Modern Culture and Media 
from Brown University. Her work 
has been published in Camera 
Obscura, South Asian Popular 
Culture, and The Sarai Reader, 
and is forthcoming in Interventions 
and The Oxford Guide to 
Postcolonial Studies. Her article is 
excerpted from her award-winning 
doctoral dissertation, “Automatic 
Ethnography: Otherness, 
Indexicality, and Humanitarian 
Visual Media,” which critiques the 
interventionist rhetorical strategies 
of contemporary humanitarian 
initiatives that equip marginalized 
subjects (indigenous natives, children, animals, 
refugees) With visual media as a means 
of immediate self-empowerment. 
Rangan lives and works in NYC, 
and is in the process of adapting her 
dissertation for publication 
as a book. 


Penny Rimbaud 
is a writer and is largely disengaged. 


www.onoffyesno.com 


Tomaz Salamun 
was born in 1941 in Zagreb, Croatia, 
and raised in Koper, Slovenia. 
He has published 39 collections 
of poetry in his native Slovenian 
language and has been translated 
into nearly two dozen languages. 
He is recognized as a leader 
of neo-avant-garde poetry in 
Central Europe and is a member of 
the Slovenian Academy of Sciences 
and Arts. 


Giulio Squillacciotti 
(Rome, 1982) studied Medieval Art 
History both in Barcelona (£) and 
Rome (), from which he earned 
his BA. He post—graduated in 
Visual Arts at the Venice School 
of Architecture (). His work is 
mainly related to cinematography, 
storytelling and textual pieces, on 
the border line between fiction and 
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reality. He often attributes some 
real events to fictitious characters. 
His last project is a feature 
documentary film on the punk 
hardcore scene of Rome from the 
80’s till the end of the 90s. 


www.giuliosg.com — www.rmhc-film.com 


Vincent J. Stoker 
is a photographer based in Paris. 
He studied literature and wrote 
his master’s thesis on “Progress 
in Victorian Painting”. In 2011, 
he completed the first sub-series 
of his project Heterotopia titled 
“The Tragic Downfall” which 
shows buildings in their derelict 
phase of existence. He is currently 
developing other series around 
various “over-determined 
heterotopic spaces”. Stoker works 
in large format photography (8x10” 
or 4x5”), and is represented by 
Galerie Alain Gutharc in Paris. 
His work is held in the collection of 
the FNAC. 


Matthew Stone 
graduated in 2004 from Camberwell 
College of Arts, University of Arts 
London. After leaving college he 
squatted South London buildings 
with the art collective 'WOWOW!. 
Stone’s solo work has been 
exhibited at V1 Gallery, Denmark; 
Gea Politi, Milan; Union Gallery, 
London and The Hole Gallery, 
New York. 


Frans de Waal 
is CH Candler professor of 
psychology at Emory University 
and director of the Living Links 
Center at the Yerkes National 
Primate Research Center. 
He is the author of nine books, 
including Chimpanzee Politics 
and Our Inner Ape. His latest 
book, The Age of Empathy, 
is published by Harmony Books. 
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Peter Eramian 
Prologue 


Surrounded by ones 
Shouting at me 
Zeros are shy 
Please let them be 


— Lyrics from ‘The Penny’ by Hejira 


Note I 


Shoppinghour, as some of you may know, started off as a hand-stapled zine. 
There was no essential beginning to it. It was an impulse of creative and intellectual 
sincerity — a friendship — that just happened. That sincerity was formless. 
Over the years a small team came together, the friendships grew and the sincerity 
amplified. Realising a form became necessary in order to contain and cultivate it. 
Our biggest challenge, still today, lies in answering the following question: Can this 
sincerity be translated into an object, a publication? 


Note Il 


When an object is classified as “authentic” it often distracts and misplaces our 
attention. According to Walter Benjamin, Schelling’s coat was saturated with 
his persona long after he was dead, the aura of a great thinker. But for all 
we know, that particular coat may not have even been Schelling’s. Surely the point 
was Benjamin’s admiration for Schelling and what he stood for, and not his coat. 
Classifying something as “authentic” often ritualises — and in the process fetishises — 
its form, ironically sometimes to confirm and accommodate a sincerity. In doing so, 
it misses the point, it tries too hard, it becomes kitsch and sentimental. 
Flowers, chocolate and diamonds will never authenticate love, and neither will 
scientists. Sincerity doesn’t need confirmation; you know it because you feel it. 


Note III 


Authenticity is the language of positivism, where data is obtained and mathematically 
verified according to the laws of the objective physical world, and accuracy is 
imperative. Sincerity, on the other hand, is the language of nihilism, where nothing 
exists but the subject. No objects, no world, no time, just the subject’s existence and 
voice within the nothingness of the present. Alain Badiou assigns the (non)number 
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0 to nihilism and the number 1 to positivism. He supports that philosophy should 
exist in the dialectical movement between 0 and 1, whereby our understanding of and 
interaction with the world is creatively informed by both. 


Note IV 


Deep sincerity occurs when one is so submerged in a moment, so engrossed 
and taken by it, that nothing else exists: the curiosity of a child marvelling the stars; 
the creative rush triggered by an epiphany; the faith that keeps you going 
in moments of extreme suffering or sadness; the unconditional care and sacrifices 
you're willing to lay down for your loved ones; the sublime awe in experiencing nature’s 
grandeur; the sense of helplessness that overtakes you when you fall for someone, 
on cliff edge. But it’s not all peachy. Moments of extreme fear, anger 
and depression can be equally sincere, with violent and destructive consequences. 
Staying submerged in sincerity can be self indulgent, ignorant and apathetic, in 
isolation of the world and its urgencies. 


Note V 


Markets exploit sincerity by abusing authenticity, and in turn they exploit positivism 
to fabricate authenticity. Much like Schelling’s coat, the exploited are sold authenticity 
(which can be materialised) rather than sincerity (which cannot): 

“If you buy this (authentic) object, you will be (sincerely) happy.” 

But objects should not dictate our happiness, just as Schelling’s coat should not 
dictate Benjamin’s admiration for him. 


Note VI 


Ever since entering the age of technocapitalism, science and technology 
have increasingly served to exploit our sincerity. Positivism has become to 
the free market what fundamentalism is to religion. Advertisers, with the assistance 
of avid marketing specialists and sociologists, are deploying their research to produce 
‘authentic’ brands, convincing buyers not just to desire them, but to need them. 
Daily, small diagrams and quotes by pseudo scientists are bombarded onto consumers 
to ‘prove’ their desired effects. Big corporations, banks, pharmaceutical empires and 
arms manufacturers are amongst the biggest sponsors and beneficiaries of science, 
not to aid humanity, but because they are in competition and in urgent need to control 
their markets firmer, exploit their resources more efficiently, produce 
faster and outdo their competitors. 


Note VII 


If the dialectic between 0 and 1 is a healthy one, as Badiou suggests, 
then both sincerity and authenticity should be informing our perception of the world 
equally. Unfortunately, instead, markets are hijacking positivism and thriving on 
selling fraudulent ‘authentic’ sincerity, deceiving consumers and exploiting their desire 
to seek it out where it actually lies free, in 0. 
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Oliver Gordon: 
At SH we take ethics and resistance pretty 
seriously, so before talking about your work 
could you tell us a little about your title 
“Optimism as Cultural Rebellion”? 

Matthew Stone: 
It's a sentence that came from a manifesto 
I wrote in 2004. | feel like at the time there 
were a lot of people chewing over the idea 
of utopias, but there was always a focus on 
how naive and dangerous they were, and 
how absolutist they were, and that basically 
it was the same as fascism or something 
like that, which I think is thankfully an 
over simplistic idea that seems to be on 
the wane. But yes, at the beginning | was 
interested in blind optimism, but after 
| chewed it over for a year or so my views 
changed slightly. 

OG: 
So you're now less optimistic? 

MS: 
It's less of a kind of passive hope and more 
of a conscious, active attitude towards 
the future, informed by the past. At the 
beginning it’s worth exploring an idea in 
totality and then reassessing what’s useful, 
taking the best parts, and holding onto 
those. 

OG: 
Cultural rebellion can take many different 
forms, it can be direct and loud, or it 
can be quite subversive, which form do 
you choose? 

MS: 
For me, publishing, writing, and talking 
about optimism was just that. | felt that 
all credible cultural voices avoided this 
subject matter, and saw it as something 
that was from the past, and irrelevant. 
In a sense it was a position that couldn’t 
really be occupied by intellectuals. 

OG: 
In another interview you said you felt that 
optimism seemed like the antithesis of 
cultural credibility. Do you ever get your 
optimism interpreted as naivety? 

MS: 
Despite any personal tendencies to magical 
thinking, | don’t think the answer is willing 
things into existence. | do, however, think 
there is a context for creating history. 
We create what is around us. | think 


that we are all implicated in politics, the 
world, and the future of humanity. Once 
you become conscious of that process, 
once you become conscious of the sort of 
inherent creativity in everyday action, you 
realise there is an option to make a choice 
every step of the way. Ultimately, we have 
the opportunity to make choices that serve 
ourselves, or that serve others as well, 
and | think that there’s a rational argument 
for serving others as a way ultimately of 
serving yourself. 

OG: 
Some may say that it’s easy for you to be 
optimistic given your circumstances. 

MS: 
I think it’s boring to start talking about 
my relative upbringing or circumstances. 

OG: 
I didn’t want to make assumptions, 
or anything like that. 

MS: 
No, it would be stupid not to acknowledge 
even the fact that I’m a white male. But | 
don’t think anything disqualifies anyone 
from objecting to cruelty. | think that 
there’s a point at which we can sort of think 
ourselves out of action. Postmodernism 
is a period of cultural ennui, or malaise, 
a kind of mourning for the death of god, 
and whilst | think that god is dead, | think 
his job is still going, and I think we invented 
him to begin with, and I think we need 
to invent a superior being, or concept, or 
structure. 

OG: 
Something to worship? 

MS: 
1 don’t know whether it’s about worship, 
or whether it’s about reflecting humanity 
back onto itself, but ultimately | think 
the job is still going. 

OG: 
Have you any ideas as to what might 
assume this role of superiority? 

MS: 
| mean possibly the internet is man’s sort 
of materialist attempt to create a spiritual 
reality within a material context, because 
we are essentially materialists. Beuys 
imagined the Internet before it happened, 
in terms of the borderlessness that he so 
often talks about. He always talks about 
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the hare not needing a passport, and that 
the hare could just run between borders 
from one country to another, and we all 
do that online now. Obviously there’s no 
perfect freedom online, but it’s this huge 
metaphor, this huge metaphor for a kind 
of physical or biological reality that we 
can't quite yet imagine. And not just a sci-fi 
singularity thing where we all sort of dilute 
our individuality and just disappear into 
the matrix, but a kind of synthesis of 
the physical interconnection of information 
with the sort of biological, in space. 
I actually think we may create a god in 
the sense where we might create a super 
conscious, interconnected, living version 
of the Internet. 

OG: 
So something spiritual? Or something 
tangible? 

MS: 
Well no it’s not about seeing it, but it’s 
about... At the moment with the internet 
we're literalising and quantifying so much 
of our interconnectedness. Networks 
become quantifiable, identifiable, 
chartable. There is a sort of process 
of making something apparent, and | kind 
of wonder if the next stage of that is to 
kind of bring it somehow further into 
existence. 

OG: 
In an interview with Norman Rosenthal 
you reference Beuys and his ideas 
surrounding a move from a competitive 
economy to a compassionate economy. 
Might the Internet play a role in that? 

MS: 
| have a friend who is an artist and she has 
interviews that she made with Beuys that 
are untranslated, and they’re 8 hours long, 
and he’s talking and describing the entire 
trajectory of his thinking and his lifetime’s 
work. In those tapes he talks about the fact 
that his ideas are not for his lifetime, 
but for the beginning of the twenty first 
century. When he talks about the free 
international university, which he founded, 
which was in a sense a conceptual and 
symbolic institution that proposed the idea 
of an interconnected globalized university, 
where education is free, we see these new 
ideas. All of this is happening now with 


the Internet, you've got very serious 
institutions breaking down the walls of 
their institutions and placing access to 
education online for free. Whether or 
not they remain a marginalized interest 
or whether we do see the end of money 
and a return to some sort of complex 
gifting economy remains to be seen, but 
these ideas of his are bubbling up and 
being applied on a much wider and more 
practical scale than | think they were at the 
time. 

OG: 
Does the term “Authentic Human” mean 
something to you? Your work is quite raw, 
quite bare, perhaps it was your frequent 
use of nudity that made me immediately 
think of you when | was told of our theme 
for this issue. Do you ever think about the 
idea of the Authentic Human when you 
create your work? 

MS: 
I don’t think about it in a kind of singular 
sense. | do think about authenticity. Both 
are obviously very complex ideas, and 
I think the most interesting things always 
are. When something is almost impossible 
to pin down in any way, | feel like that’s 
the best reason to really focus on it. When 
I think about something like authenticity, 
ultimately I think that it relates to honesty, 
but I also think that it has to relate to love. 
I don’t know that I can say exactly what an 
authentic human is. | suppose | think it’s 
important that an authentic human remains 
abstract, because then as many people as 
possible can come towards it. If | had to 
say what an authentic human was | think | 
would say it’s probably someone who has 
found an ego-less state, and I’m sure ideas 
surrounding authenticity relate closely to 
ideas of unconditional love. 

OG: 
So unconditional love is imperative to any 
idea of Authenticity? 

MS: 
| believe that serving a structure, rather 
than serving other people, leads 
to absurdity. The problem is that once 
you're part of an institution it limits the 
capacity for individuals to act altruistically, 
because altruism relies on self-sacrifice. 
If you sacrifice yourself whilst in the midst 
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of an institution, you take your comrades 
down with you. 
OG: 
Do you think there’s anything wrong 
with the institutions you‘re a part of? 
Do you ever feel afraid to speak out? 
MS: 
The thing is | can‘t think of a sphere that 
escapes it. Everybody’s got his or her 
mouth shut on some level. And really 
anybody who doesn’t, anybody that really 
constantly speaks the truth, is just a 
saint. Maybe that’s the modern version 
of a saint. 
OG: 
Can you think of any examples of modern 
day saints? 
MS: 
| feel like Louwrien Wijers might have 
achieved something close to that. | think 
the thing is that a lot of these people 
are probably quite faceless. It’s better 
to think of the idea of a saint than it is 
for me to identify somebody that | would 
say is a saint. | mean, Bianca Jagger, 
she tirelessly campaigns, that’s what her 
life is, but it would be weird if like the 
point of this interview is me saying ‘Bianca 
Jagger is a saint’. She might well be, but 
it’s just too much of a hook line. 
OG: 
Ha! I promise | won’t use it out of context. 
MS: 
Cheers. 


OG: 
1 am interested in your paradoxical idea 
of the “Multidox Theory”, that the future 
lies in the idea that you can ‘effectively 
hold two opposing opinions at the same 
time.’ Tell me more. 

MS: 
Basically it was an idea for a sort of 
conceptual version of cubism. So if 
cubism was focused on representing the 
multidimensional nature of form and 
representation, then maybe we need to 
understand that ideas aren't singular and 
aren't processed in the same way by 
other people. The process of becoming 
aware of that is something that’s really 
important in contemporary life. 
It's a really important way to solve 
conflicts. It’s just very plainly obvious 
that we are not entirely logical creatures, 
we do all kinds of wild, crazy things, and 
that’s something that is both wonderful 
and terrifying, because it’s those types of 
insane leaps that can lead to essentially 
anywhere. In the heat of the moment, 
we're not operating in the same way that 
computers do. | feel like if philosophical 
dialogues continue to ignore this, 
and continue to promote this sort of 
methodical, completely rational approach 
to human interaction, then we’re losing 
out ona myriad of ways of thinking. 


p. 08 Awake, for you know not the hour — 2010 
p. 09 Rock Formation 02 — 2009 
p. 10 A Precious Fleeting Foam — 2011 


p. tt Novel Routes to Ecstasy — 2011 
p. 14 Untitled — 2009 
p. 15 You I and the Other — 2008 
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Issue 9 Authentic Human Txt. 16 — 19 
Frans de Waal 
How bad biology killed 
the economy 


The book of nature is like the Bible: 
everyone reads into it what they 
like, from tolerance to intolerance 
and from altruism to greed. 
But it’s good to realise that, if 
biologists never stop talking about 
competition, this doesn’t mean 
that they advocate it, and if they 
call genes selfish, this doesn’t mean 
that genes actually are. 
Genes can’t be any more ‘selfish’ 
than a river can be ‘angry’ or 
sun rays ‘loving’. Genes are little 
chunks of DNA. At most, they 
are self-promoting, because 
successful genes help their carriers 
spread more copies of themselves. 
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It is hard to separate the world of genes 
from the world of human psychology if our 
terminology deliberately conflates them. 

Keeping these worlds apart is the 
greatest challenge for anyone interested 
in what evolution means for society. Since 
evolution advances by elimination, it is 
indeed a ruthless process. Yet its products 
don’t need to be ruthless at all. Many 
animals survive by being social and sticking 
together, which implies that they can’t 
follow the right-of-the-strongest principle 
to the letter: the strong need the weak. 

I look at this issue as a biologist and 
primatologist. One may feel that a biologist 
should not stick his nose into public policy 
debates, but since biology is already part 
of it, it is hard to stay on the sidelines. 
Lovers of open competition can’t resist 
invoking evolution. 

In the social sciences, human nature 
is typified by the old Hobbesian proverb 
Homo homini lupus (‘Man is wolf to man’), 
a questionable statement about our own 
species based on false assumptions about 
another species. A biologist exploring the 
interaction between society and human 
nature isn’t doing anything new. The only 
difference is that, instead of trying to 
justify a particular ideological framework, 
the biologist has an actual interest in the 
question of what human nature is and 
where it came from. 

In a presidential debate, no fewer than 
three Republican candidates raised their 
hand in response to the question: 

“Who doesn’t believe in evolution?” 
American conservatives are social 
Darwinists rather than real Darwinists. 
Social Darwinism argues against helping 
the sick and poor, since nature intends 
them either to survive on their own or 
perish. Too bad if some people have no 
health insurance, so the argument goes, 
so long as those who can afford it do. 

In 2009, senator Jon Kyl of Arizona went 
one step further — causing an outcry in the 
media and protests in his home state — 
by voting against coverage of maternity 
care. He himself had never had any need 
for it, he explained. 

The competition-is-good-for-you logic 
has been extraordinarily popular ever since 


Reagan and Thatcher assured us that the 
free market would take care of all of our 
problems. What the free-marketeers miss is 
the intensely social nature of our species. 
They like to present each individual as an 
island, but pure individualism is not what 
we have been designed for. Empathy and 
solidarity are part of our evolution — not 
just a recent part, but age-old capacities 
that we share with other mammals. 


Moral primates? 


Human nature obviously can’t be 
understood in isolation from the rest of 
nature, and this is where biology comes in. 
If we look at our species without letting 
ourselves be blinded by the technical 
advances of the past few millennia, we 
see a creature of flesh and blood with a 
brain that, albeit three times larger than 
a chimpanzee’s, doesn’t contain any new 
parts. Superior our intellect may be, but we 
have no basic wants or needs that cannot 
also be observed in our close relatives. 
Like us, they strive for power, enjoy sex, 
want security and affection, kill over 
territory and value trust and cooperation. 

Yes, we use cellphones and fly 
aeroplanes, but our psychological make- 
up is essentially that of a social primate. 
Without claiming other primates as moral 
beings, it is not hard to recognise the 
pillars of morality in their behaviour. 
These pillars are summed up in our golden 
rule, which transcends the world’s cultures 
and religions. “Do unto others as you would 
have them do to you” brings together 
empathy (attention to others’ feelings) 
and reciprocity (if others follow the same 
rule, you will be treated well). Human 
morality could not exist without empathy 
and reciprocity — tendencies found in our 
fellow primates. 

After one chimpanzee has been 
attacked by another, for example, 

a bystander will go over to embrace the 
victim gently until he or she stops yelping. 
The tendency to console is so strong that 
Nadia Kohts, a Russian scientist who raised 
a juvenile chimpanzee a century ago, 

said that if her chimp had escaped to the 
roof of her house, there was only one way 
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to get him down. Holding out food would 
not do the trick; the only way would be for 
her to sit down and sob, as if she were in 
pain. The young ape would rush down from 
the roof to put an arm around her. 

Consolation has been studied 
extensively based on hundreds of cases, 
as it is a common, predictable behaviour 
among apes. Similarly, reciprocity 
is visible when chimpanzees share food 
specifically with those who have recently 
groomed them or supported them in power 
struggles. Sex is often part of the mix. 
Wild males have been observed to take 
great risk raiding papaya plantations 
to obtain the delicious fruits for fertile 
females in return for copulation. Chimps 
know how to strike a deal. 

There is also evidence for pro-social 
tendencies and a sense of fairness. 
Chimpanzees voluntarily open a door to 
give a companion access to food, and 
capuchin monkeys seek rewards for others 
even if they themselves gain nothing from 
it. We demonstrated this by placing two 
monkeys side by side: separate, but in 
view. One of them needed to barter with 
us using small plastic tokens. The critical 
test came when we offered them a choice 
between two differently coloured tokens 
with different meanings: one token was 
‘selfish’, the other ‘pro-social’. If the 
bartering monkey picked the selfish token, 
it received a small piece of apple for 
returning it, but its partner got nothing. 
The pro-social token, on the other hand, 
rewarded both monkeys equally at the 
same time. The monkeys developed an 
overwhelming preference for the pro-social 
token. We repeated the procedure many 
times with different pairs of monkeys and 
different sets of tokens, and found that the 


monkeys kept picking the pro-social option. 


This was not based on fear of possible 
repercussions, because we found that the 
most dominant monkeys (who have least to 
fear) were in fact the most generous. More 
likely, helping others is self-rewarding in 
the same way that humans feel good doing 
good. Recently, similar experiments have 
been successful with apes. 

In other studies, primates will happily 
perform a task for cucumber slices until 


they see others being rewarded with 
grapes, which taste so much better. 

They become agitated, throw down their 
measly cucumbers and go on strike. 

The cucumber has become unpalatable 
simply as a result of seeing a companion 
get something better. | have to think of 
this reaction each time | hear criticism of 
the bonuses on Wall Street. 

Animal studies into empathy are on 
the rise, including studies into how 
rodents are affected by the pain of others. 
Laboratory mice become more sensitive to 
pain once they have seen another mouse 
in pain. Pain contagion occurs between 
mice from the same home box, but not 
between mice that don’t know each other. 
This is a typical bias that is also true of 
human empathy: the closer we are to a 
person, and the more similar we are to 
them, the more easily empathy is aroused. 

Empathy has its roots in basic body 
mimicry — not in the higher regions of 
imagination or in the ability to reconstruct 
consciously how we would feel if we were 
in someone else’s place. It began with 
the synchronisation of bodies: running when 
others run; laughing when others laugh; 
crying when others cry; or yawning when 
others yawn. Most of us have reached the 
incredibly advanced stage at which we 
yawn even at the mere mention of yawning, 
but this is only after lots of face-to-face 
experience. 

Yawn contagion reflects the power of 
unconscious synchrony, which is as deeply 
ingrained in us as it is in many other 
animals. Synchrony is expressed in the 
copying of small body movements, such 
as a yawn, but it also occurs on a larger 
scale. It is not hard to see its survival value. 
You're in a flock of birds and one suddenly 
takes off. You have no time to figure out 
what's going on, so you take off at the same 
instant. Otherwise, you may be lunch. 

Mood contagion serves to coordinate 
activities, which is crucial for any travelling 
species (as most primates are). If my 
companions are feeding, | decide to do 
the same because, once they move off, 
my chance to forage will be gone. 

The individual who doesn’t stay in tune with 
what everyone else is doing will lose out, 
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just like the traveller who doesn’t go to the 
bathroom when the bus has stopped. 


Social creatures 


Natural selection has 
produced highly social and 
cooperative animals that 
rely on one another for 
survival. On its own, a wolf 
cannot bring down large 
prey, and chimpanzees in 
the forest are known to 
slow down for companions 
who cannot keep up due to 
injuries or sick offspring. 
So, why accept the 
assumption of cut-throat 
nature when there is ample 
proof to the contrary? 


Bad biology exerts an irresistible 
attraction. Those who think that 
competition is what life is all about, 
and who believe that it is desirable for 
the strong to survive at the expense 
of the weak, eagerly adopt Darwinism as 
a beautiful illustration of their ideology. 
They depict evolution — or at least their 
cardboard version of it — as almost 
heavenly. John D Rockefeller concluded 
that the growth of a large business 
“is merely the working out of a law of 
nature and a law of God". 

We tend to think that the economy 
was killed by irresponsible risk-taking, 

a lack of regulation or a bubbling housing 
market, but the problem goes deeper. The 
ultimate flaw was the lure of bad biology, 
which resulted in a gross simplification of 
human nature. Confusion between how 
natural selection operates and what kind 
of creatures it has produced has led to a 
denial of what binds people together. As 


men and women, and there are families.” 

Economists should reread the 
work of their father figure, Adam Smith, 
who saw society as a huge machine. 
Its wheels are polished by virtue, whereas 
vice causes them to grate. The machine 
just won’t run smoothly without a strong 
community sense in every citizen. Smith 
saw honesty, morality, sympathy and justice 
as essential companions to the invisible 
hand of the market. His views were based 
on our being a social species, born ina 
community with responsibilities towards 
the community. 

Our great strength is precisely our 
ability to overcome competition. Why 
not design society such that this strength 
is expressed at every level? Rather 
than pitting individuals against each 
other, society needs to stress mutual 
dependencies. Money-making cannot be 
allowed to become the be-all and end-all 
of society. For those who keep looking to 
biology for an answer, the fundamental 
yet rarely asked question is why natural 
selection designed our brains so that 
we’re in tune with our fellow human 
beings and feel distress at their distress, 
and pleasure at their pleasure. If the 
exploitation of others were all that 
mattered, evolution should never have 
got into the empathy business. But it did, 
and the political and economic elites had 
better grasp that in a hurry. 


Margaret Thatcher put it: “There is no such 


thing as society — there are individual 
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Poetry by Tomaz Salamun 
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The Sky Above Querétaro 


Who are the beings snuffing in the black sky 
starting to smell like rat kings? 

Beads tinkle in flower-pots 

and the rose would jump like a frog 

if she weren't pinned. 

Are stars the burden? 

Is not water the fruit of billions and billions of years? 
Crystals don’t change. 

You don’t catch a rabbit with your hand. 
And the plaster from the cathedral fell on 
the ice cream vendor's handcart. 


Who are the beings stopping my 

pace to make the leaves rustle? 

The keys hung on ropes of dew 

begin to clink. 

Does the king of rats himself now want to trap 
me with symbols and hours? 

My handcart doesn’t have a beard. 
Stony plates of my tables 

decay like conquista. 

And again in the sky an orange appears, 
I spin it with a swift and religious 

gesture 

so the stalk strains and shucks off and — 
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does the earth breathe then? 
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Jorgen Leth 
The Perfect Human? 
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Interview by Alice Rainis and 
Yasushi Tanaka—Gutiez 
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AR/YT-G: 
In 1967 you gave us an audio-visual 
testimonial in the form of The Perfect 
Human. Who were you testifying against? 

pile 
Against the boring concept that 
documentary films are truer when they 
describe social situations, poverty, 
problems. When they penetrate into 
shadowy environments, where it is always 
raining. | wanted to make a film with no 
rain and no shadow. A film about human 
life seen under a microscope in a brilliantly 
lit empty room. So | was testifying against 
a certain social realism that was prominent 
in British and Danish documentary 
filmmaking at the time (the fifties and 
sixties) and against the general idea that 
documentary films had to be educational 
and social democratic. 


AR/YT-G: 
Can you explain the somber words sung 
by the perfect human as he enjoys his 
nicely prepared meal: “Why is fortune 
so capricious? Why is joy so quickly done? 
Why did you leave me? Why are you gone?” 
|pits 
Those lines don’t have to be explained. 
They are a quote from a popular Danish 
vaudeville and represent a sentimental 
feeling of loss in love. Familiar stuff, 
from blues etc. The actor Claus Nissen 
understood right away my belief in 
spontaneity and chance, he just started 
singing this song in the post-dinner scene, 
I liked it, it is a sad, funny song, just 
as the film might be seen as a melancholic 
and disillusioned poem. The way it came 
to me makes sense in my general aesthetic 
strategy of “collecting material”. 


AR/YT-G: 
In the poem The World Is, you ask: 
“Is he free?” What is the condition of 
the perfect human? 

JL: 
The perfect human probably doesn’t exist. 
It is a figure I invented. | play with my texts 
and ideas and reuse them in poems and 
other films. | like to recycle my material. 
I like to look at life from a pseudo- 
anthropological distance. | have used 


this approach in a number of other films, 
among them Life in Denmark, Good and 
Evil, 66 Scenes from America, Notes on 
Love, Erotic Man. | like the idea of a man 
who is trying to be perfect, trying to be 
present. For me that is a poetic vision. 
But I don’t want to be over-interpreted. 
What is said in poetry cannot be said in 
prose. 


AR/YT-G: 
Today, are you closer to the perfect human? 
i: 
No, Lam not. | know maybe more about 
life. | never wanted to be a perfect human. 
I] have written poems about trying to 
become happy, like if it is a lifelong and 
complicated project. | am the proud father 
of three sons and one daughter, all talented 
persons working with arts and films and 
communication. | have eight grandchildren. 
I live in Haiti. | am just trying to do my 
best and live according to my tastes and 
values. In the world. With other people. 
In faraway countries. And often alone. 
In films I like to create simple scenes from 
life. Look at people, expose them 
to conditions. 


AR/YT-G: 
You've just finished filming a documentary, 
The Commentator, with Albert Maysles and 
founder of the Bicycle Film Festival Brendt 
Barbur. How was it making a film that was 
to a great degree about you? You've acted 
in your films before, specifically in The Five 
Obstructions, but how did you take on 
the task of representing your own authentic 
self? 

|e 
That is no problem for me. | just try to be 
myself. | am at ease with being filmed, | 
trust the cinematographer and the director. 
I don't mind acting, and | have accepted 
to appear in films by several filmmakers 
who wanted to portray me. Here are the 
titles of those films: Témas Gislason: Heart 
and Soul, 1995. Jorgen Flindt Pedersen: 
The Price of Sensuality, 2007. Amir Labaki 
(Brazil): 26 Scenes about Jorgen Leth, 
2009. Michael Plejdrup: The Day the Earth 
Was Shaking, 2011. Truls Lie (Norway): 
The Seduced Human Being, 2012. And 
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I] act in some of my own films, such as 
Motion Picture, 1970, Notes on Love, 1998, 
The Five Obstructions, 2004, and in the 
Danish comedy Clown — The Movie, by 
Frank Hvam and Casper Christensen, 2011 
(presently in U.S. theatres). 


AR/YT-G: 
Tell us more about your relationship to 
the famed Paris Roubaix: the courage, 
the sacrifice, and the tragedy. What did you 
see in it that inspired you? How do you 
as an artist and human being relate to it? 
iE: 
I have always been fascinated by cycling. 
I published Sports Poems in 1967, the first 
serious piece of literature about sports 
in Scandinavia. | felt attracted to that 
particular race because it is always full 
of drama and has strong epic qualities. 
It is a truly mythological race, lots of stories 
of sacrifice, suffering, courage, risk. 
The old fashioned virtues. 


AR/YT-G: 
After commenting for the Paris Roubaix 
2012, what are your impressions and 
how have things changed since your 1976 
documentary film A Sunday in Hell? 

JL: 
lam still in love with that race. Many 
things have changed in cycling, but not 
the fundamental ones. This race has 
always fantastic stories to tell. | am there 
to tell them and to interpret the action 
and the martyrdom. It is always happening 
in the week of Easter and that takes on 
a symbolic significance. The degree of 
extreme difficulty on the old cobble stone 
roads always brings out the best of the 
men participating. 
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The Commentator — Screenshots 
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Julika Gittner 
Neets 


Yeahyeahyeahyeah, | used to go to a cupl a youthclubs an 
obviously there woz somewhere for us to go an tha, get me, now 
we jus, there’s not a lot to do now, ah, jus getting up to no good, 
like, people are intimidated by us. There’s nothing to do, yeah, 
all my friends, you'll see the type a behaviour I’m talkin’ about... 
These streets yah, in London, are rough, you gotta lot a gangs, 
knife crime, all that... when they did close the youth centres down, 
they didn’t even, ah, let the young people, so it was like one day 
the youth centre was there and then the next day it was gone... 
it’s anotha thing, the youth centres have shut down in cuts, the 
kids don’t really have anywhere to go... now, ah, when we are with 
all ma friends we all got hoodies and that type of youth, nobody 
wants to be around us and the youth club was just a place that 
we could all go and have fun. Yeah, at least we got somewhere 
to go, now look, like, we like, we walk down the streets, and we 
gettin’ pulled over by police, there’s nothing there for us there, the 
youthclub’s got activities, so much stuff to do, can make music, 
we can do videos, you get me?... we jus wanna find something to 
do now, especially now school’s out, summer time... they‘re not 
necessarily turning to the streets to do bad things, but they‘d just 
be jamming, like outside Mc Donalds or outside da train station, 
so they’d jus be jamming and then another group of boys will 
come, they'll spot you, they‘ll start screwing each other, start 
givin’ them the looks and then next thing you knew a fight will kick 
out... | would say I’ve had a couple of friends that’s been stabbed, 
one that’s been shot, but not severely injured, thank God... 

I know of quite a few gangs in the areas around Tottenham and 
Wood Green and Enfield and Edmonton, ah, so they're buildin’ 
up rapidly... everyone knows what happens on the streets, like, 
people are gettin’ stabbed these days over power of cause that 
we don’t even rule, it’s the governments that does stuff like that, 
people gettin’ stabbed up, people gettin’ robbed, people gettin’ 
their house burgled and, bare stuff is goin’ on right now, bare 
stuff, its crazy, when they done that youth club stuff, we were jus 
like a place where everyone can go... 


Tottenham youth club closures ‘There will be riots in London’, 
www.guardian.co.uk, July 2011 — (transcript) 
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Neets — #1, 7,9 


wood, duvets, pillows, cigarettes, bin liners — 2012 
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Snack — improved literacy 


cardboard, dishcloth, cotton wool, pencils, rubber, magazine 
35x15x21 cm — 2012 
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Snack — five a day 
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cardboard, dishcloth, cotton wool, apple, carrots 
85x20x18 cm — 2012 
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Neets — #3, 4, 8 


wood, duvets, pillows, cigarettes, bin liners — 2012 
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Neets and Snacks 


... A few months ago, we were shocked by the scenes on our 
streets in London and other parts of the country. But perhaps 
the most shocking thing is that people weren’t that surprised. 
There was no great call for a public enquiry to find out what 
had gone wrong. Instead the sound you could hear was the angry, 
insistent, overwhelming cry of a country shouting to its leaders: 
We know. We know why this happened. We know what's gone 
wrong. We know that if the system keeps fudging the difference 
between right and wrong, we'll never improve behaviour. 


We know that as long as the police go round with one hand 
tied behind their back, we'll never make our streets truly safe. 
And more than anything we know that if parents don’t meet their 
responsibilities, kids will get out of control. Yes, people said: 
we know what's gone wrong: and we want you to put it right. 


One thing people want is speedy justice. After the riots 
those responsible were put straight in the courts and tough 
sentences were quickly handed out. And I've made it clear 
to the police, to the prosecution services, to the Ministry of 
Justice, to the Attorney—General, if we could do that then, let’s 
make sure we do it all the time. But the problems go deeper. 


That‘’s why my driving mission in politics is to build a Big 
Society, a stronger society. It starts with families. | want to make 
this the most family-friendly government the country has ever 
seen. More childcare. More health visitors. More relationship 
support. More help with parenting. And for the 120,000 families 
that are most troubled — and causing the most trouble — 

a commitment to turn their lives around by the end of this 
Parliament. That's the spirit I’m talking about. That’s why we're 
tripling the scale of National Citizen Service. That’s how we'll 
build our Big Society. That is leadership... 


David Cameron, Conservative Party Conference speech, 
October 2011 — (excerpt) 
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Ava Caradonna 
Authenticity at the Olympics: 
sex slaves and 
the cleansing agenda 


As the Olympics draws 
in on London, organisers 
and city officials seek to represent 
London; a city that is eagerly 
gearing up to host ‘the games’ 
and acting to combat the 
exploitation of potentially large 
number of ‘trafficked prostitutes.’ 
The real London is being 
both aggressively securitized 
and cleansed of ‘undesirables’: 
those that fail to meet the 
standards of the accumulative 
City. 
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Within this landscape one particular 
narrative is being re-articulated by 
concerned individuals and organisations 
with devastating consequences. 

The ‘trafficked sex slave’ is the image 
around which a city that has little concern 
for ‘undesirables’ are organising. She is 
more than likely from Eastern Europe, 
moved without consent and is violently 
forced to have sex by an individual man 
or criminal gang. 

And once again ‘inauthentic’ sex 
workers — those who fail the sex trafficked 
victim threshold, imposed and enforced 
by policy makers, NGOs and charities 
— are bearing the brunt of these anti- 
trafficking efforts. These efforts take 
many forms, not least increased policing 
of sex workers’ workplaces, arrests and 
administrative imprisonment, which lead to 
ASBOs preventing sex workers from their 
communities and forcible removal 
of undocumented workers. 

A meme emerged in 2006 that suggested 
along with major sporting events comes 
a huge increase in trafficking of women 
for sexual slavery. This has reverberated 
throughout the media, activist circles and 
is now being materialised in policing policy 
in London in the shadow of the Olympics, 
displacing sex workers and endangering 
their safety. 

Lobbying groups, including charities 
and non-governmental organisations have 
sprung up in London — most of which have 
no prior knowledge of the sex industry or 
experience of working with sex workers — 
citing this link and demanding measures 
such as increased law enforcement 
(policing) of sex work and a ban on 
advertising sexual services. 

These pressure groups cite the football 
World Cups in Germany and South Africa as 
evidence. Yet the claim that 40,000 women 
were trafficked into Germany in 2006 has 
been refuted by reports by the International 
Organisation for Migration, as well as by 
the Global Alliance Against Trafficking of 
Women. South African sex workers even 
noted a slump in demand during the World 
Cup, stating that they were disappointed 
that customers were “more concerned about 
football than in sex." 


The police have responded by 
intensifying raids on sex work premises. 
These have been ten times higher in the five 
Olympic boroughs than the rest of the city's 
boroughs. This, the claim goes, is unrelated 
to the Olympics. But there have been 80 
brothels shut down in Newham in 18 months 
and over seventy arrests in Tower Hamlets 
and Newham since the beginning of 2012. 
These arrest levels already exceed the total 
number for 2011. 

The closure of brothels and flats leaves 
women without premises from which to 
work, often forcing them onto the street, 
where they are more likely to be attacked 
or assaulted. Women on the street are also 
seeing their bail conditions change. This 
is spatial cleansing in the shadow of the 
Olympic stadium. Yet it is women’s safety, 
and the desire to eliminate trafficking, which 
is used as the narrative through which this 
agenda of spatial cleansing and increased 
militarization is being played out. 

A series of violent robberies on brothels 
by a gang in December in Barking & 
Dagenham demonstrates the effect that this 
climate of fear can have on the safety of sex 
workers. The effect of raids on brothels and 
closures in the area had eroded relations 
between sex workers and the police with the 
result that the sex workers targeted by the 
gang were unwilling to report the attacks for 
fear of arrest. The gang were able to attack 
at least three venues in December 2011. 

This policing and the criminalisation 
of sex workers has ruined relations with 
the police and made sex workers less likely 
to report crimes against them. A series of 
violent robberies in London against sex 
workers in their working premises has gone 
hand in glove with the police crackdown. 
The attackers have simply told women that 
they know they will be unwilling to support 
the crimes against them. 

Far from identifying and ‘rescuing’ 
people who have been subject to coercion, 
exploitation and force during the process 
of their migration for work, the increased 
policing of sex workers has the effect of 
displacing sex workers from safer places of 
work. Through these evictions sex workers 
join other residents and social ‘undesirables’ 
as the city is restructured to exclude the 
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poor, ethnic minorities and the homeless, 
alongside those who have no place in the 
new, sterilised, accumulative city. 

As these women are funnelled into the 
criminal justice system they are sidelined 
from support services and protection from 
deportation. They are not the ‘real’ sex 
worker that the establishment seeks. 

The raids are justified by the search for 
the authentic trafficked sex slave, the one 
who has been forced to work at the hands 
of evil criminal traffickers, or who is drug 
or alcohol dependent, trafficked across 
borders and subjected to violence in order 
to extract work for no pay. 

When sex workers, from unions 
and collectives speak out against these 
measures, they are silenced by the claim 
that they are not ‘authentic.’ When sex 
workers speak out, they are consistently told 
that they are not the real victims. The true 
sex worker subject is the migrant woman, 
who abandons all agency and is powerless 
in the hands of a dominating and coercive 
man. Speak different words and they will not 
be heard. You are not the authentic victim. 
You are not the authentic subject. Claims 
to ‘authenticity’ conferred from above 
act as a silencing mechanism to stop sex 
workers speaking out about the brutality 
they receive at the hands of the state, or 
to explain that the conditions in which they 
work are much more complicated than 
being violently coerced by a single gang or 
individual. They are silenced from saying 
that the problem is not criminal gangs, but 
structural violence perpetrated by the state. 

We reject the idea of an authentic victim 
and the hierarchies it creates between 
deserving victims and undeserving 
criminals. We should be concerned for alll 
sex workers subject to arrest, deportation 
and closure of their working premises. To 
defend sex workers’ autonomy and safety 
the x:talk collective and their allies are 
calling for a Moratorium on sex worker 
arrests with immediate effect until the end 
of the Olympics. 
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the authentic victim. 


Ava Caradonna 


“They are not the ‘real’ sex 
worker that the establishment seeks.” 
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| had a treasure 


Authentic Human Txt. 39 — 41 


Giulio Squillacciotti 


“pupy Aw ul 


Interview with self-taught 
ethno-—musicologist 
“no need to be introduced” 
M. Claude Lomdine. 
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I had a treasure in my hand... 
but it feels good not having known it 


Coins as Islands. An improvised archipelago 
on Lomdine’s table. 
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| had a treasure in my hand... 
but it feels good not having known it 


em 
x 


oe I 


Still from Giulio Squillacciotti’s mind 
on how Lomdine’s house should have looked like. 


Coins as islands — notes. Giulio Squillacciotti’s notes 
out of Lomdine’s coins archipelago. 
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Giulio Squillacciotti: 
I was expecting something different, my 
mind was struggling to imagine the right 
spot you could have lived in. 

M. Claude Lomaine: 
Disappointed? 

GS: 
Not really, but, you know... Did it ever 
happen your mind gets stuck with a specific 
image of what you are about to see? And 
with this | don’t mean African masks, 
phonographic tapes... 

M. CL: 
During the years I just quit gathering things, 
and decided to leave everything that was 
mine to audiotheques and universities, 
places | never attended as a self-taught 
researcher, or simply because | didn’t have 
them handy. 

GS: 
This actually fits with the idea | had of you! 
Tell me a bit about your beginnings and 
how your fascination for what you studied 
started. 

M. CL: 
My first approach to the methodology of 
field recording came from an experience | 
had the chance to take part in, alongside 
Jean J who was coming from the 
early expeditions held by the School of 
Oriental and African Studies. It was 19 
and | was young and fascinated by faraway 
lands, their inhabitants and the music and 
sounds they could have produced over 
the centuries. But | was only a “caddie”, 
I carried and moved things for them, the 
upgrade was when | learned how to set a 
recording session. Reality sometimes is less 
romantic as the way we pictured it in our 
minds. So, it was just an idea, an image 
i made up by myself in my head, | soon 
realized | wasn’t interested in going around 
the globe with a phonograph to be pointed 
at people letting them sing or play. 
“Sing! Sing for me, you Indian! You Arab! 
You Chinese!” | felt it was sort of a circus. 
A set up, once over, to be taken back to 
our countries, to the sponsors, fellows, 
promoters... These researchers weren’t even 
able to set a recording session up... 

GS: 
I won't be mentioning here the self “taught 
path” you built on your own towards 


studying, but, | mean, you did travel 
alongside some of these researchers 
and you indeed took part in field recordings 
with them, isn’t it? 

M. CL: 
I did, of course. Time passed by and time 
consumes us, as it, it muddles memories 
that were once clear. | don’t know, so, if it is 
just the voice of an old man, which doesn’t 
necessarily mean “wise”, but there is no 
regret in such polemic, | don’t even consider 
this as a polemic. It is just a gaze at where 
things are now, | mean, consider the 
archives hosted by worldwide universities. 
Who goes there listening to what we 
recorded back then? Or maybe there 
are people who do, | don’t know. But the 
matter of fact, what struck me at the time, 
in a very juvenile way, was “How can you 
transmit the whole atmosphere in there? 
Is it really important to get those sounds 
on record, or is it maybe more important to 
study the general attitude in—the—place?” 
With studying | meant staying there, just 
doing what locals did. No grids of analysis, 
no structuralism, no nothing. The risk is to 
reduce something that has a cultural value, 
its original one, into a mere means for 
students or researchers. 

GS: 
Ok, you were young. 

M. CL: 
What do you mean by that? 

GS: 
If someone never had the far-sightedness 
of stopping on film or vynil what was going 
on in such places, we probably, nowadays, 
wouldn't be able to trace back where things 
are coming from... 

M. CL: 
That is the problem of archiving itself. You 
never know what's worth archiving. Have you 
ever questioned yourself how did Noah do in 
picking what animal had the right to have a 
place in his Ark? 

GS: 
God told him to pick two animals, male and 
female, from each species. 

M. CL: 
That's it, correct... | forgot. That fits 
perfectly. So, would you be able to put on 
record, or in an archive, everything that was 
ever invented, created, played or sang? 
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No, you can’t. So what's leading you to 
what to put in and what to be left out? 
There is a need, someone bright once had, 
to put things which are existing worldwide 
in an order, in a grid. | was lacking of that 
kind of sight. | was more interested in why 
something was happening there, how was 
it possible and, above all, how they did it. 
Rather than the sound itself... 

GS: 
What was it that made you realize, so, in 
concrete terms, what was it that interested 
you? 

M. CL: 
I once found myself in the Big Mosque of 
Touba, for the Gran Magal. The attitude 
was in the air for that big reunion, it was 
something, as a western man, | never felt 
before. And | wanted to take as much as 
| could from that attitude, not in order to 
bring something back, at the beginning, 
to let others discover that, but just for the 
sake of a wellness state of being within 
momentum [...] As you said, it is a matter 
of foresight, and in my case, again, a lack 
of it. The matter of archiving must be done 
when having clear in mind the necessity 
of it. My gaze was more oriented on the 
simple fact that something got to some 
place from somewhere else. How this kind 
of rhythm, movement related to music, 
worked as gathering for people that led 
them developing a new tradition simply out 
of an unidentified sound. 

GS: 
What do you mean by “tradition” 
in that specific context? 

M. CL: 
With this | am not referring to a specific 
idea of tradition; in a wider sense, to me, 
tradition is not about the past, it is about 
what you make of it, in a way. Of course you 
must take in account what was before, but 
once given that, how the whole thing went 
steps ahead, is what to focus on. In that 
case | was not interested in the past itself, 
as to say how that musical / attitudinal 
tradition got there, since when [...] Was more 
a focus on the present itself of that new 
shaped tradition. Being-in-the-place. | was 
there and what | saw was a split community, 
made of old people, the Sailas (= Wise 
People) of the village on one island, and the 


young ones on another island. 
How is it possible? | was questioning myself. 
It had something to do with the music, just 
as a vehicle... 

GS: 
Tell me more about what was before, what 
was in the meanwhile, and what you found 
once there so, please... 

M. CL: 
Ok, let’s begin with the beginning. When 
Jean J got back with a few pictures 
and a massive amount of recordings from 
those islands (Ené Alnorem, Ené Netsanét 
and Ené Déwél), she had in her hand 
different typologies of musics related to 
specific rituals. She just recorded and 
pictured them. What struck me was that no 
researcher among the many surrounding 
such topics, got into the matter of “why”, 
from island to island, these sounds had 
some shared basic features, but each island 
and each different generation living in the 
islands were having their own approach 
to them. It was so clear to me, by staring 
at those pictures and listening to those 
recordings, that something, not by chance 
but clearly on purpose, had happened, 
and that was the direction the research had 
to head to. As I will be telling you in 
a minute, of course external / natural 
causes played a major role far ahead 
in time in the mutation of tradition, but 
there was an obvious basic will, at the 
beginning, by the young people, to change 
this tradition towards something closer to 
them... A daily need they were feeling the 
urgency of, which was wrong or in contrast 
with the way the old tradition was going. 

GS: 
I think the time has come to talk about what 
you discovered and your permanence there 
on the Archipelago. 

M. CL: 
Ok, there you have a simplified map made 
out of coins, of the Wubit Archipelago. 
The SO Pence stands as Yékatit, a deserted 
and unfriendly volcano island, the Quarter 
Dollar one is the island of Wubit, which 
names the whole Archipelago, and the three 
20 Pence ones are, clockwise, Ené Alnorem, 
Ené Netsanét and Ené Déwél. The situation 
| found the first time I was there was as 
follows: Wubit, where | got with a Spanish 
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ship, was the more civilized one in terms of 
social structures and, talking about musical 
practices, it was clear how everything 
worked. They had their own instruments, 
their own peculiar rituals of commitment to 
gathering in a block—of—ones when playing 
together. Their singular strength came 
through the unity of being a big mass of one 
block, doing same moves, same gestures but 
different sounds from ritual to ritual. 
Once | took off from Wubit towards the 
three little Ené Islands | realized from above 
how difficult the sea must have been to 
be crossed on boats, their only means of 
transport. That was clear once on the land. 
Their musical rituals were fragmented and 
diverse from island to island. Ené Netsanét 
and Ené Déwél were more similar in terms 
of range of age of their inhabitants and 
the rituals they were practicing. It was 
the local ancient tradition, the one Jean 
J studied. | took part at some of these 
rituals, and what seemed to me was that 
boredom was the general feeling linking the 
participants. Ené Alnorem, on the other 
hand, had some features that was clear 
were coming from Wubit, shaped locally 
through a rudimentary practice of copying 
the Wubit instruments, but in a way it was 
their own reading of the ancient tradition 
mashed with the few features imported from 
Wubit. The population there was made of 
young and strong individuals. This, to me, 
was obviously coming from the fact that a 
few of these young brave locals, took the 
sea towards Wubit, to see what was going 
on there. And what they got from there were 
some vague hints and tips learned from the 
main island, that once brought back in Ené 
Alnorem, turned to be their specific local 
new tradition, shaped through, God knows 
since when, years of local reinterpretation 
of a mainland phenomena. 

GS: 
Now I know what you meant when saying 
“more than sound... 

M. CL: 
Exactly. It is, rather than sound, interesting 
to focus the attention on how other islands 
were acting, so that they could re-propose 
those features in their own way, till they 
shaped a new tradition out of it. 


GS: 
But here comes the most interesting aspect. 

M. CL: 
Years after, something about a lapse of 
years, | rushly took the sea again towards 
the Wubit Archipelago, soon after getting 
to know that the Yékatit Volcano had 
erupted. What the eruption did, rather than 
wrecking islands as | was expecting, was 
actually stretching a tongue of brand new 
land in the sea splitting the Archipelago 
into two different worlds. With this | mean 
a real highway full-filling the limb of water 
that made communication between the 
Island of Wubit and the three little Enés 
literally impossible. What | found so was 
a round walk-way of people coming and 
going from and to Wubit and the Enés. With 
the result of having Wubit still looking the 
same and practicing the same rituals as 
usual, maybe being a bit more uptight, but 
the three Enés becoming a big block of an 
unrecognizable mashed mass of sounds, 
practices and rituals. What | think is that 
since Ené Alnorem was able to maintain its 
unique shaped invented tradition, everything 
worked out well and with prosperity, with the 
daily normal and comprehensible clashes 
with the other two Enés Islands. Once the 
Ené Netsanét and Ené Déwél traditions 
were taken over with the new straight and 
powerful habits from Wubit, without the 
Ené Alnorem filters that required time to be 
shaped, everything fell apart. 
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Jon Lindblom 


Accele 
rationism 


and 
the Inhu 
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“.. locating those moments of creative 
possibilities that capitalism inevitably needs to produce 
in order to maintain its own potency, and follow 
these moments along lines which capitalism itself would 
never consider.” 
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With the rapid developments in digital 
technology, virtual reality, computer 
networks, and other forms of new media 
that we are witnessing today, it is clear that 
we are currently going through a phase of 
technological change very much like the 
industrial revolution in the beginning of the 
last century. And much like the latter forced 
us to renegotiate our notion of ourselves as 
embodied agents operating in the world, 
today’s informatization and globalization 
puts even more pressure on this issue: that 
is, our understanding of ourselves in light 
of massive technological change. Clearly, 
theory — understood precisely as a specific 
mode of diagnosing various conditions 
(ontological, human, technological, 
social, political, etc.) — should be useful 
in coming to terms with this, yet what one 
immediately notices when going through the 
work of the main school of current cultural 
theory — that is, so-called “postmodern 
theory” (Baudrillard, Adorno, Debord, 
etc.) — is an attitude towards technology 
that goes from ambivalence to downright 
hostility. In broad terms, postmodern 
theory can indeed be described in terms 
of its technological skepticism, which 
consequently begs the question: where 
does this hostility come from? While there 
may be a number of different answers 
here, each depending on various social 
and historical contexts, what nevertheless 
seems to be a general quandary amongst 
these thinkers is the corruption of human 
authenticity that is understood to be 
concomitant with technological change. 
This is not a new idea, of course — since 
Marx already had noticed how the human 
worker became alienated by the migration 
of his bodily skills into machines in the 
factory, and the debate regarding the 
original performance or work of art, vis-d- 
vis its inauthentic mechanical reproduction, 
has been a recurring issue in many debates 
in art theory over the last century — so what 
postmodern theory in fact accomplishes 
is in many ways a synthesis of these ideas 
into a coherent critique of the decline of 
human authenticity (in terms of social 
relations, history, representation, and so 
on) under technological change. 

While one certainly cannot deny 


the importance of these ideas, it is 
nevertheless striking how one-sided 
they often tend to be; that is, pre- 
industrial human life is understood as 
having a certain aura, or immediacy, 
which subsequently collapses in light of 
technology’s hypermediacy. Clearly, there 
is a disjunction between current theory and 
our actual cultural condition here, where 
the former's conservatism seems to lag 
behind the latter’s rapid developments. 
And in other “non-theoretical” spheres of 
contemporary social life — that is, amongst 
the so-called “mass-audience” — one may 
pinpoint another disjunction: on the one 
hand a general technological naivety 
(where one immediately accepts each new 
device and function without any critical 
reflection whatsoever), and on the other a 
more conservative attitude (exemplified by 
those who mourn technology's expansion 
in light of late capitalism, and thus argues 
for a kind of organic return, or withdrawal, 
to local products, pre-technological 
exchange, and non-mediated human 
relations). Thus there indeed seems to be 
sort of a gap, or no-man’s-land, between 
technological conservatism and naivety, 
since neither is sufficiently equipped to 
address contemporary issues related to 
technological change. The conservatives 
argue for a withdrawal from techno-capital, 
in favor of more authentic human relations, 
but even if we accept that the organic 
return to pre-technological authenticity 
is a resistance to contemporary capital 
— rather than just another gimmick fully 
incorporated into its very infrastructure — 
the idea of simply ditching technological 
innovations — and the actual possibilities 
they present — still seems like a 
tremendously outdated argument, which, 
rather than attempting to rethink ourselves 
on the basis of new technology, simply 
wants to ignore this issue altogether. 
But the proper solution to this would 
obviously not be a naive affirmation of 
every form of technological innovation, 
so the problem then becomes the following: 
is it possible to construct a theory that 
circumvents this deadlock between 
conservatism and naivety? 

Certain strands in current UK critical 
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theory have recently addressed this 
problem in terms of a renewed interest in 
two political moments from 70's French 
theory and 90's UK theory which until 
recently had long been forgotten, and which 
have become known as “accelerationism”. 
This term was coined by cultural critic 
Benjamin Noys as an attempt to diagnose 
a peculiar moment in post-’68 French 
theory, where a number of philosophers 
(most notably Jean-Francois Lyotard, Gilles 
Deleuze, and Félix Guattari) made the 
controversial claim that capitalism should 
not be resisted, but accelerated, since 

the problem with capitalism is not that it 
renegotiates previous human relations, 

but rather that it always inhibits its own 
initial productivity by constantly subsuming 
it under its specific logic of consumption, 
exploitation, and commodity fetishism. 
Hence, for these thinkers, capitalism is 
understood as operating through an initial 
mode of “deterritorialization”, such as 

in the mobilization of images, machines, 
information, and so on, which then almost 
immediately is “reterritorialized” and 
incorporated into the latest functionalism 
concomitant with the constantly updated 
capitalist infrastructure. But it is precisely 
in this gap — between the initial mode of 
deterritorialization and the compensatory 
reterritorialization — where accelerationism 
locates a moment of creative intervention. 
Not in terms of overturning capitalism on 
the basis of pre-capitalist ideals, of course, 
but rather by locating those moments 

of creative possibilities that capitalism 
inevitably needs to produce in order to 
maintain its own potency, and follow these 
moments along lines which capitalism itself 
would never consider. 

Going back to technology and new 
media, a key issue for accelerationist 
theory would be to reflect on how one 
would approach the vast number of 
technological resources (the world wide 
web, social media, portable electronic 
devices, network communications) which 
in many ways have been developed under 
capitalism, and instrumentalize them in 
ways which capitalism itself necessarily 
must inhibit in order to maintain its own 
internal stability. One example of this is 


the unconventional approach to music 
technology by various techno-producers 
and electronica-musicians, who explicitly 
approach a new technological device 
by throwing away the manual and trying 
to make the machine operate in ways 
which the manufacturer did not intend. 
The sampler, for instance, was originally 
developed as a means to make the studio 
recording and manipulation of music 
easier, but was later taken up as a creative 
tool in itself, in hip-hop and various forms 
of rave and dance music. And today it has 
come to play (along with the world wide 
web and other technological resources) 
a key role in the decommodification of 
music — because of how it collapses the 
copyright-principle by making every piece 
of music the potential raw material for a 
new composition — which in many ways has 
grown out of capitalism, but now has taken 
a singular aesthetic direction of its own. 
But this is just one example, and clearly 
a lot of theoretical and practical work must 
be done here — by artists, philosophers, 
writers, and so on — since accelerationism 
still is in its very infancy and currently 
lacks the more elaborate argumentations 
that are characteristic of a sophisticated 
theoretical program. This is further 
complicated by the fact that the 90’s 
accelerationist moment in the UK — which 
in particular is associated with the work of 
renegade philosopher Nick Land — still is 
considered as highly controversial by many 
skeptics. Land's vision of capitalism as 
an inhuman invasion from the future that 
dissolves human culture into dehumanized, 
emptied landscapes has been criticized 
for its rabid nihilism, machinic obscurism, 
and Deleuzian Thatcherism. But while it 
certainly is easy to criticize Land’s work as 
merely another neo-liberal gimmick, what 
his critics often have missed is that beneath 
his harsh rhetoric and bleak worldview, 
there are in fact some serious philosophical 
arguments that provide a sobering contrast 
with the conservatism of much postmodern 
theory. Indeed, for Land, techno-capitalist 
acceleration is not simply a process that 
will restore corrupted human relations 
under current technological infrastructures, 
but rather an inhuman desubjectification- 
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program that will renegotiate our basic 
notions of what it means to be human to 
begin with. Thus, what one may extract 
from his position is that the alienation we 
sometimes feel when encountering novel 
technological objects is not something that 
simply must be dismissed as threatening 

to our authentic selfhood, but rather an 
intellectual vector of discovery that needs 
to be followed rather than abolished. 

Not in the form of exploited labor-power 

or commodity-fetishism, of course, but 
rather in terms of diagnosing the encounter 
between machinic agency and human 
agency, and the cognitive, affective, 

and even neurological changes that this 
encounter implicates. Going back to the 
example of sampling in music, what the 
techno-producers who started to use 

the sampler as a creative tool in itself 
discovered was that it not only has the 
potential to turn against the capitalist 
order, in terms of the decommodification of 
music, but also against the entire order of 
the organism, through the decomposition of 
notions like real-time musicianship and the 
authentic live experience. In other words, 
because the sound clips are stored as 
digital data they can easily be manipulated 
(pitch shifted, time-stretched, looped, etc.) 
into sonic structures which no human can 
reproduce, because of its rhythmic and 
sonic complexity. Hence, according to this 
most radical form of sampling, prevalent 
particularly on the rave scene, the primary 
aim when using the sampler is not to tell 

a story or convey a sense of authentic 
musicianship, but rather to reprogram 
sense perceptions through technological 
means, by decomposing the authentic 
human body in favor of a “sound/tech- 
body", stitched together through inhuman 
sampling sequences. 

This consequently points at an even 
more radical form of accelerationism, in 
which the ultimate aim goes beyond the 
political concerns of reinventing human 
relations in light of new technology, 
and instead sees the current mutations 
of techno-capital as a speculative 
opportunity to rethink basic notions of 
humanity as such. In current philosophy- 
circles the term “speculative” has become 


synonymous with a mode of thinking that 
goes beyond our own finitude, and aims 

to reflect on the world as it exists beyond 
our limited access. This is a worthwhile 
philosophical objective precisely because it 
refuses to subordinate thinking exclusively 
to human concerns, and thus may be 
understood as the conceptual backdrop 
out of which accelerationism, at least in 

its more radical form, must be developed. 
Undoubtedly, speculative philosophy is, 
like accelerationism, still a relatively recent 
phenomenon — so we still do not know their 
full theoretical implications — but despite 
this current uncertainty, what already has 
become evident is that these positions at 
least present an exciting alternative to the 
tiresome technological conservatism of 
postmodern consensus. 
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Vincent J] Stoker 
Heterotopia 


I. Heterotopia 
The Utopian Bodies 


How sweet it is to observe the misery of 
others from the midst of known comfort, 
whether it is while having one’s buttocks deeply 
wedged into the padded seat of a theatre, or 
while observing the reassuring flatness of a 
piece of paper in an exhibition space, a safe 
distance from the squalor and smells of the 
subjects photographed. Yet one never comes 
away entirely untouched from a true artistic 
encounter. Art brings together as much as it 
creates distance. It brings light to the shadows 
where the most extreme potential violence lies 
in hiding, it measures the gaze we cast upon 
the world, all the while providing a vicarious 
means of escapism. Art allows us to confront 
the underlying forces at stake within the world, 
those of nature and culture, casting sparks as 
they come into friction. 


an infinite experiment 
into otherness 


Phy 257, 
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Heterotopia 


II. Heterotopia 
The Tragic Downfall 


Rigorous methods, discipline and applied 
reason, optimization of space, increased 
productivity and profitability, the search 
for maximal efficiency, development, Progress. 
They say Nature must be tamed, but human 
nature is a phenomenon that must be 
controlled all the more. This room within the 
mine, completely laden with long chains is 
reserved for the most covert and obscure 
operations of the structure. A basket on the 
ground, empty, denounced those tardy or 
absent. It only took a glance at the baskets to 
know which miners had gone down and those 
who had not. A basket containing a miner‘s 
street clothing hanging high in the evening 
was enough to indicate that someone had 
not come back up from the pit. Here, the ideal 
fail-proof control mechanism had materialized. 
By adopting this comprehensive vantage point, 
| appropriate the position of the foreman 
who saw the room in its entirety, and now it is 
my turn, to keep surveillance on these hanging 
objects. 


Hétérotopie #IEGDII 
Colour photography 135 x 170 cm 
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III. Heterotopia 
The Non-places 


As an artist, one must render oneself 
neutral, to still certain inner dialogues in order 
to create an entry point for the spectator 
within the work. Boisterous souls tell their little 
stories, producing sweaty oeuvres that impose 
themselves upon the viewers, fully digested 
and significant solely to the creator. One 
should be an artist “for” the spectator, that 
is, "in the place of” and “for the attention 
of” the public. Objectivity is taking into 
consideration the spectator as a being 
capable of imagination. It permits limitless 
interpretation, and functions as a screen 
to project the sum of the experiences and 
subjectivities that every observer brings to the 
work. How else can we incite the multiplicity 
of discourse and stage the breadth and depth 
of each individual's experiences? 


Hétérotopie #NGHEFGI 
Colour photography 135 x 170 cm 
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IV. Heterotopia 
The Stored Knowledge 


Let us fill ourselves with wonder! First 
individually, and then together. The cramped 
space of the human body harbors abyssal 
richness, let us begin to unfurl it. It is not 
necessary to enter into flights of fantasy about 
small monsters with hairy feet, pudgy angels 
with bows and arrows, nor bearded beauties 
who walk on water. The taste for exaggeration 
flourishes very well in the here and now. 
Wonderment is mundane and human. 


Hétérotopie #LAECVUI 
Colour photography 135 x 170 cm 
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V. Heterotopia 
The End of History 


We are creatures of habit. Confronting the 
unknown by extending oneself radically beyond 
one’s experience can give a heavy head-rush 
of doubt and the sensation of intense vertigo. 
It is about stepping into uncertain and undefined 
heights and territories. How can you keep from 
falling when you lack any point of reference? 
Would you willingly lose your footing in order to 
infinitely widen the range of your full potential? 


Here, the unfathomable illusion physically 
manifests itself, is it thus no longer an illusion 
but reality? Reality is ludic, it plays with itself. 
In certain areas, it expands and reveals itself 
as labyrinthian. Even powerful navigation 
systems admit defeat when given the task of 
circumvoluting metaphysical reality. Willingly 
losing yourself is a means of gaining heightened 
consciousness about the immediate space that 
surrounds us; it is about embracing the chance 
to become transformed and encounter an 
entire other self in its feral state. Disorientation 
is an irresistibly attractive game through which 
one discovers a perfectly radical otherness. 


“Heétérotopie #KIEABII” 
Colour photography 135 x 170 cm 
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VI. Heterotopia 
Zeropolis 


Reason has been thrown out the window. 
The lunatics have won. Meaning has been 
stripped and stands naked in the public square. 
Laughter and levity have seized power. 

We live in an era of a plethora of truths, which 
we systematically destroy. But how can we 
keep a straight face while trying to take these 
zeropolis seriously? Why shouldn't the Venus 
de Milo incarnate herself in fiber glass in the 
middle of a round about? Wouldn’t the Victory 
of Samothrace find marvelous fulfillment when 
surrounded by garden gnomes? Our civilization 
devours itself. It renders null where there was 
once value and meaning. It reduces all to zero. 
Or rather should we interpret this tendency 

as the infinite human capacity for reinvention? 
Of course, Goldorak and Great Mazinger once 
transformed into monuments, may succeed 

in uniting us. 


“Heétérotopie #ZEIJI” 
Colour photography 135 x 170 cm 
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Pooja Rangan 


The Elephant’s 
Self—Portrait: 


“What does it mean that 
representing one’s visible figure 
as a photorealistic icon is 
thought to be an indicator of 
consciousness?” 
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In early 2008, a digital storm began 

brewing around a viral video of an elephant 
in the act of painting what is repeatedly 
described as a “self-portrait."? Originally 
posted on YouTube by a pair of tourist art 
entrepreneurs as a teaser campaign for their 
business venture Exotic World Gifts, the video 
subsequently made the rounds of numerous 
social networking sites, accumulating millions 
of hits, tweets, and comments." Shot at an 
anonymous Asian location, the video features 
an elephant bearing a trough of materials in its 
trunk being led by its mahout up to a canvas, 
where it proceeds to engage an audience of 
tourists in a somewhat novel circus routine: 
painting on an easel by gripping a paintbrush 
with its trunk. The main event of the video 
takes place at around a minute and a half 
into the eight-minute clip, when the animal's 
single protracted grey brushstroke begins 
to undeniably resemble the outline of an 
elephant’s torso and trunk, eliciting a marked 
escalation in the crowd's response from polite 
amusement to exclamations of astonishment. 
The camera zooms in to emphasize the 
remarkable spectacle of mimesis — an 
elephant’s trunk painting an elephant’s trunk 
— and remains locked in this framing as the 
pachyderm laboriously completes its portrait 
amid alternating gasps and cheers from the 
now unseen onlookers. Finally, the animal stops, 
switches brushes, and adds one final flourish: 
in place of a paintbrush, the raised trunk of the 
elephant in the portrait bears an orange flower 
complete with a green stem and leaves. 

The motley array of comments generated 
by this video alternate between wonder 
and mistrust, awestruck defenses of animal 
intelligence and incredulous dismissals of 
the painting as a trick or a gag. But what 
unites believers and skeptics alike is the 
anthropocentric teleology of animal intelligence 
underpinning their shared question: is an 
elephant capable of producing a self-portrait? 
The terms of the question are not under debate 
though; it is presumed that “selfhood” and 
“art” are the province of human beings alone, 
and not typically available to “lower” animals. 
The elephant's ability to produce an iconic 
representation of itself, according to the figural 
traditions of portraiture, is treated as evidence 
of consciousness, and therefore proximity to 
the human as an evolutionary ideal. Curiously, 


the painting elephant's feat is now widely 
employed for authenticating the worthiness 
of such performing animals for empathy, 
with “elephant art” standing in as a rallying 
cry for “elephant rights.” This humanizing 
narrative serves as the legitimating framework 
of a thriving cottage industry of elephant art 
purveyors, who generate financial sympathy 
for “starving elephant artisans” in the name of 
conservation efforts devoted to their welfare. 
As the Asian Elephant Art and Conservation 
Project explains, such initiatives aim to 
rehabilitate Asian elephants made redundant 
by logging bans across the Asia-Pacific region, 
by using “gentle” approaches to “teaching 
various painting techniques to elephants and 
caretakers” in elephant training camps. Along 
similar lines, the aforementioned Exotic World 
Gifts advocates “compassion shopping,” 
or the consumption of non-Western handmade 
goods by Western tourists, arguing that their 
fair-trade business model enables marginalized 
or at-risk Third World artisans (including 
elephants) to support themselves using their 
own creative labor.!Y 

When positioned in this way, the elephant 
painting viral video assumes the shape of a 
humanitarian media intervention — one that 
advocates substituting the coerced labor and 
harmful working conditions often suffered by 
draft animals with the relatively benign work of 
painting self-portraits for sale to tourists. How 
can we possibly argue that the latter isn’t the 
better, more “humane” option? Simply put, we 
cannot. When the temporality of crisis dictates 
the available options, the urgent ethical 
imperative of alleviating the critical situation 
always takes priority over thinking through 
the less immediate philosophical implications 
of the solution. However, if we dwell on the 
discourse of progress fueling humanitarianism 
— or “humane-itarianism” — in our example, 
we find that the deck is always stacked in 
favor of the human, and not its marginalized 
beneficiaries. The draft elephant's redrafting 
as a painter restages a beloved narrative of 
the Rights movement, where “art” represents 
a passage from wilderness to civilization. 
That animals should assume the role of 
protagonists of this scenario (joining a long 
line of other reformed “primitives,” including 
indigenous natives, racial others, women, and 
children) only seems self-evidently natural, 
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given the humanitarian aversion to “barbaric” 
cultures that employ animals in less abstract 
and benevolent ways than the West. But the 
elephant painting “scandal” can show us how 
the parameters of “art” and the artistic “self” 
in this tableau of Progress are pre-determined 
so as to keep the human and its various others 
firmly within their places, such that humanness 
itself is authenticated as Western, white, 
heterosexual, masculine, educated, liberal, and 
able-bodied. 

Let us count the ways in which this is 
achieved. We can begin with the vocabulary 
through which “elephant art” is apprehended, 
perhaps best exemplified by New York-based 
curator and elephant painting advocate Mia 
Fineman, who speculates, in a catalog essay 
for AEACP, that having proven themselves in 
the domain of the realist portrait, elephants 
might explore “Elephant Abstraction... Elephant 
Impressionism, Elephant Surrealism, [and] 
Elephant Conceptual Art."Y Here, even as 
Fineman celebrates elephant paintings as 
“the ultimate Outsider art” and “frenzied 
interspecies collaboration” between mahout 
and elephant, she reaffirms Art as a known 
set of historically stable Western generic 
conventions whose amateurish imitations by 
trained elephants ensure that their paintings 
are subject to the stultifying paternalistic 
regard routinely accorded to “primitive art” 
or Art Naif. Indeed, Fineman’s comments 
show how the vision of paintbrush-wielding 
charismatic megafauna provides a variant 
of the spectatorial satisfaction that art 
historian John Berger has argued we derive 
from trips to the zoo: since the caged animals 
are maintained at a safe distance, we can 
treat them as a screen onto which to project 
humanist fantasies of integrity, diligence, or 
nobility. In this engineered overidentification, 
the animal's commonality with and difference 
from its human onlooker are both distorted, 
“[I]ike an image out of focus.””! Fineman’s 
restriction of art to creative work with a 
display function extends this distortion- 
effect. When we celebrate the achievement of 
painting elephants, as she does, we reaffirm 
the exclusions upon which the stability of our 
definitions of art and humanity depend. Surely 
these definitions would be thoroughly unsettled 
by the task of accounting for the world-forming 
creative activity of animals and insects like 


beavers and bees who collaborate purposively 
with their own species, or the affective work 
of domesticated animals in more dubious 
forms of “interspecies collaboration” such as 
sport, hunting, companionship, surveillance, 
agriculture, or transportation..! 

When we attend to the interpretive logic 
of reading the elephant’s figural painting as a 
representation of its “self,” we once again find 
particular coordinates of selfhood parading 
as universals. Online commentators are 
preoccupied with the original iconic "self- 
portrait” in the viral video for its realistic color 
palette and figurative qualities, and tend to 
ignore the more abstract elephant paintings 
sold on some websites, which are tellingly 
never described as “self-portraits.“Y'" What 
does it mean that representing one’s visible 
figure as a photorealistic icon is thought to be 
an indicator of consciousness? It means that 
consciousness of a “self” is coextensive with 
identifying with one’s own image, along the 
very lines of psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan's 
account of the “mirror stage.’ In other words, 
the elephant, painting its own image, is thought 
to display a rudimentary and illusory grasp 
of its “self,” not unlike the infantile human’‘s 
misrecognition of itself in a mirror image. 
But while the infant later accedes to language 
and the symbolic order, the elephant is arrested 
in a primordial stage of development. Since 
the elephant can only draw, not write, it is 
restricted to a limited form of subjectivity, 
rehearsing the well-worn adage that language 
evidences a more advanced consciousness and 
agency. The painting elephant demonstrates 
that it is both like us and reassuringly unlike 
us. Furthermore, the mapping of selfhood onto 
the elephant's representation of its image 
as we see it interpellates the elephant as the 
subject of a perceptual regime that is not only 
anthropocentric but paradigmatically Western. 
After all, not all animals employ trichromatic, 
binocular vision, and not all humans privilege 
vision as a means of organizing sensory 
information. In fact, we have ample proof that 
ocularcentrism, and the abstracted view of 
subject-object relations that it renders are 
not “naturally” human but habituated effects 
of Western epistemologies, cultural rituals, 
and aesthetic traditions.* In naturalizing 
ocularcentrism as the basis of selfhood, we 
disregard mimetic, tactile, haptic, or aural ways 
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of being, feeling, and knowing that may enable 
the formation of alternative epistemologies, 
selfhoods, and inter-subjective relations that 
are non-Western, feminist, queer, disabled, and 
even posthuman.*! 

We can now see, from the elephant's 
self-portrait, how humane-itarianism 
functions as what Giorgio Agamben calls an 
“anthropological” machine, or an apparatus 
that stabilizes the contested definition of the 
“authentic” human.*" What would happen if we 
set aside our anthropocentric goggles, and tried 
to envision the “self” from an animal's point 
of view? Surrealist-inspired sociologist Roger 
Caillois attempted this in a 1936 essay on the 
topic of mimicry, and he presents a picture that 
is both mesmerizing and terrifying. His essay 
reveals that the elephant’s mimetic act is only 
scandalous for a human beholder, for whom 
mimicry implies visible, iconic resemblance. 
Instead of a painting elephant, Caillois asks 
us to consider the mimicry of insects like 
mantises that merge morphologically with their 
surroundings. Camouflage or “playing dead” 
allows these insects to elude some predators 
but simultaneously exposes them to death at 
the hands of others: undetected, they are often 
crushed or eaten by larger animals. For these 
insects, “identification” has the effect not of 
personalization and self-maintenance (as in the 
mirror stage), but of depersonalization and self- 
renunciation. Caillois speculates that alongside 
the instinct of self-preservation that orients us 
toward life, all beings possess an “instinct of 
renunciation” that orients us toward a reduced 
state — an inorganic or mineral existence that, 
in his words, “would no longer know either 
consciousness or feeling.”*™ He leaves us to 
wonder whether we so-called “higher” animals 
are deprived of the incalculable pleasure of 
recoiling to an inorganic state as a result of 
the mandated “ascension” to selfhood, rights, 
and property. With Caillois‘s ambivalent 
insights, we can see that the real scandal of 
the elephant painting video lies in the way that 
humane-itarianism covers over the unsettling, 
threatening, and perhaps unthinkable 
implications of animal poiesis with the liberal 
slogans of agency, resistance, and autonomy. 
How can we account for such willful surrender 
in our conceptions of animal life? And if we did, 
what would happen to our sense of our “self,” 
our humanity? 
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“Original Elephant Painting”: http://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=He7Ge7Sogrk&feature=fvw — [All URLs 
accessed April 19, 2012]. 

The full range of elephant painting videos sold by Exotic 
World Gifts can be seen at http://www.exoticworldgifts. 
com/servlet/Categories?category=Elephant%20Paintings. 
See AEACP's “Mission Statement,” “Artist Statement,” 

and “History” at http://www.elephantart.com/catalog/ 
aboutus.php. 

See Exotic World Gifts’ "MissionStatement” at http:// 
www.exoticworldgifts.com/about_mission.php. 

Mia Fineman, “Elephant Painting in Thailand,” http://www. 
elephantart.com/catalog/thailand.php 

See John Berger, “Why Look at Animals?,” About Looking 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1991), 23. 

Thomas A. Sebeok, Gilles Delueze & Felix Guattari, Tim 
Ingold, and Elizabeth Grosz have all deliberated the status 
of animal autopoiesis, as a way of unsettling the normative 
questions guiding semiotic, philosophical, anthropological, 
and feminist inquiries about labor and art. See Thomas 

A. Sebeok, “Animal! in Biological and Semiotic 
Perspective,” in What is an Animal?, edited by Tim Ingold 
(New York: Routledge, 1994), 63-76; Gilles Deleuze and 
Felix Guattari, A Thousand Plateaus: Capitalism and 
Schizophrenia (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1987); Tim Ingold, ” The Architect and the Bee: Reflections 
on the World of Animals and Men,” Man 18.1 (March 1983): 
1-20; Elizabeth Grosz, Chaos, Territory, Art: Deleuze and 
the Framing of the Earth (New York: Columbia UP, 2008). 
For some examples of non-figurative brush-stroke elephant 
paintings, see the sale section of the Elephant Art Gallery 
website: http://www.elephantartgallery.com/learn/ 
authentic/are-elephant-paintings-art.php. This organization 
denounces the realistic portraits associated with the 
Exotic World Gift brand as being unnaturally coerced 
rather than products of the elephants’ “own volition.” 
Jacques Lacan, “The Mirror Stage as Formative of 

the I Function, as Revealed in Psychoanalytic Experience,” 
in Ecrits, translated by Bruce Fink (New York: Norton, 
2002), 1-7. 

See for instance Laura U. Marks, The Skin of the Film: 
Intercultural Cinema, Embodiment, and the Senses 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 2002). 

The value of abandoning ocularcentrism is evident in 

the work of Michael Taussig, Robert McCruer, and Cary 
Wolfe, who, like Laura U. Marks, have staged explorations 
of anti-normative epistemologies. See Michael Taussig, 
Mimesis and Alterity: A Particular History of the Senses 
(New York, Routledge, 1992); Robert McCruer, Crip 
Theory: Cultural Signs of Queerness and Disability (New 
York: New York University Press, 2006); Cary Wolfe, 

What is Posthumanity? (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 2009). 

Giorgio Agamben, The Open: Man and Animal (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 2004). 

See Roger Caillois, “Mimicry and Legendary Psychasthenia,” 
October 31 (Winter 1984): 32. 
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The Emigrants 


The dead almost always walk together. 
But when | woke up early, 

| would find this one or 

that one clinging to the wall. 
Polluted surf thickened; 
large gulls realigned 

with a tick. In winter 

white flags 

filled and clanged and 

you found 

wonderful cheap wine. 

You picked up 

some kind of cheer 

when the whale 

beneath us got restless 

and the wall got sweet. 
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When | try to be you, 

red, elated, the dead start to walk. 
When | eat sand, 

you say my arms will turn to branches. 
So I wake up early mornings 

and look for letters. 

I so and so, 

the son of so and so, 

whose moths are so and so, 

whose goddess is so 

and so. 
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PE: 
Hey Sasha, how're things? So I'd like us to 
jump straight into the conceptual nitty- 
gritty of your work, minding of course 
that the term ‘nitty-gritty’ is a derogatory 
reference to the ‘glorious’ English slave 
trade of the 18th century. Another playful 
irony from the vestige joys of colonial 
Britain. So, since we're talking irony, let's 
stick to it. There is an abundance of irony in 
your work, what is it communicating? 

SK: 
Hi Peter, I‘m very excited to talk about my 
work. You know, it’s very difficult for me 
to analyse my work because each of my 
photos is a short story from my life. The 
irony/self-irony is, of course, a part of it 
and | am a shield, as such, which is cool 
because it gives the photos a special semi- 
sweet flavour. 

PE: 
What about nihilism? There’s certainly a 
raw immersionist documentary feel to your 
work that’s totally in-your-face and often 
shocking. Some photos feel purposefully 
provocative, especially in representing the 
female body, to the extent that they could 
be interpreted as downright misogynistic. 
Also featured are references to the far- 
right, such as Nazi cocaine and skinheads, 
amongst pissing boys and girls, knives 
wrapped in condoms and other such 
hard imagery. What's the reality you‘re 
representing? 

SK: 
Nihilism — yes, of course! In fact, my work 
is a large bouquet of sensitivity, emotion, 
provocation, sincerity, love and criticism. 
I research myself and the world in which 
I live in. You know, I live in Ukraine, a large 
post-soviet country, Eastern Europe. 
And frankly, it’s a very strange country with 
an aggressive culture which greatly affects 
me and my work. Everything that you see 
in my photos is part of my real world. 

PE: 
Would you consider your aesthetic 
approach to be part of any contemporary 
trends? You have Diesel, for example, 
producing such ad campaigns as "Be 
Stupid", juggling sex and irony, and then 


you have Vice completely saturating the 
raw trashy aesthetic. 

SK: 
We all now live in a time of capitalism 
where big companies dictate conditions, 
emerging trends and public taste by 
imposing their products — “Buy me”, "Be 
fashionable” — advertising speaks. The 
modern world is saturated with this shit! 
We are all part of this larger mechanism 
but we still do have the opportunity to 
change it. | understand that some of my 
work seems to be more in the spirit of 
modern trends, such as Vice magazine, 
but I live in a society dominated by 
conservative views on nudity and a lot of 
moral taboos. For example, the exhibition 
“Ukrainian body” in which I participated 
closed by censorship! In Ukraine there is 
a ban on same-sex relationships! Constant 
nationalist and racist lobbying by political 
leaders. The destruction of old historic 
monuments. In 20 years Ukrainian society 
has decomposed. My work is a weapon 
against the rotten system in which | live! 

PE: 
You use a variety of different photographic 
approaches, from the completely 
abstract, minimal and purely formal, 
to the conceptually loaded and direct 
documentary. How do you negotiate these 
different approaches? 

SK: 
lam constantly looking for new ways to 
convey my ideas. In my work you can find 
many different such ways. I really like 
experimenting and combining different 
media. For example, in my last series 
(sashakurmaz.com/P-14), | combined sounds 
from parties, cars, voices in public 
transport etc, with my photos. I think that 
“pure photography” as a genre is dying 
and the future is multimedia! I hope :) 

PE: 
Now, | would like to introduce 
2ManyPhotographers, who are big fans 
of your work. You both embody a strong 
‘authentic feel’ in your approaches towards 
your subjects, in the case of 2Many with 
a strong focus on explicit portraiture. 
Could you critique their practice from the 
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Sasha Kurmaz perspective? 
SK: 
2ManyPhotographers is surprising for me. 
They are very good. | like some things, 
but their work looks like a “stream of 
consciousness”. | really would like to know 
more what the background of their work is. 
PE: 
2Many, could you comment on your 
techniques and signature portrait style? 
In a sense, it seems that you ‘undress’ 
your subjects with the flash of the camera, 
literally exposing them ‘under the 
spotlight’, but not as victims, more as 
icons, with pride and stylistic integrity. 
2MP: 
We couldn't have said it better. 
Our approach is inspired by still-life 
paintings where the subject is frozen, 
conveying meaning in a purely symbolic 
manner. We decided to break away 
from the photographic cliché of prioritising 
time as an important element of the 
image: these images seem out of time 
and out of space, cutting away anything 
other than the subject. 
PE: 
But Sasha's photography is highly 
influenced by his post-Soviet Ukrainian 
context. His work could be described 
as bordering on documentary 
photography, documenting what he 
calls the “aggressive culture” that 
greatly affects him. To what extend are 
you also documenting something? 
2MP: 
What we do is capture people like 
objects, without contextualizing them 
in any specific environment. We don’t seek 
any kind of narration, we want meaning 
to be derived only from form. We don’t 
take our pictures in studios. Instead, 
we try to recreate the studio in different 
environments, de-contextualising our 
subjects from their surroundings. 
PE: 
Sasha, 2Many, it’s been a pleasure! 


Picture’s summary 
Sasha Kurmaz 


p.64 Untitled, 2011 

p.65 Untitled, 2011 
(My world is not real enough 
for an Apocalypse series) 

p.68 Untitled, 2011 

p.69 Untitled, 2010 

p. 70 Untitled, 2011 

p. 71 Untitled, 2011 


2ManyPhotographers 


. 72 Untitled, 2012 
.73 5Preview, 2012 
. 74 BaAbat, 2012 
.75 Untitled, 2012 
. 76 Untitled, 2012 
.77 Untitled, 2012 
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In the case of the father 


Sometimes I dreamt of him as he had been in the old days, when we lived 
in a large white house with a big yard and a pond full of ducks. He was 
tough, loud and round and his stomach lurched from side to side like the 
belly of a fat cow. 

After he lost his job at Mkwasine Estates, my father came to collect 
me from school on Fridays. He came in a taxi, wearing his brown suit and 
a large bright tie. He shook hands with the teachers and spoke at length 
about all the plans he was pursuing, and how much money he was going 
to donate to the school to build ramps for cripples, he said, once things 
got on track again. Soon, he said, the future was opening its heart to him. 
Baba wanted to start his own consultancy business, but with the way 
things were going there was the possibility he could start his own church. 
Of late he could feel the spzrzt; he could hear its small voice calling out to 
him in the beating of his blood. There was so much to do, so much to do 
yet so little time, he said. 

They stood around him, bobbing their heads to the sweet liquid rolling off 
his tongue, following his hands as they sliced through the air. Suddenly he 
would turn, nudge me into the taxi, his fingers fat and bruised like black 
bananas at the market, cupping my buttocks a little. He would waive his 
white handkerchief towards his flock, blessing them, smiling out loud in a 
pained way, beaming his gums. Here he was now, folding himself into the 
taxi, collapsing into his seat like a clown after a show. 

How his brow shined. 

As the taxi drove away, Baba would keep his eyes nervously on the 
taximeter, breaking his gaze only when glancing at the back where I sat, 
tucked under a seat belt, hugging my bookcase tight, my palms sweaty. 

Hey Doctor, are you okay back there? he asked, patting his forehead 
with the handkerchief, and I would nod my head yes, until the back of 
my neck ached, and the world turned to a blur, hazy and pink with the 
brightness of his gums. 

How my stomach turned. 

Good, good. Good, Doctor, he said. 

His shoulders twitched horribly each time the meter clicked. 

Twenty clicks made a dollar. I bit my lower lip until I tasted the blood. 


This was the year Samora Machel died, 1986. We lived in the southeastern 
low veldt, where besides clear skies and resolute heat, nothing remarkable 
happened. Watching High School soccer matches all Saturday afternoon 
was a legitimate form of passing time and small beer hall concerts by 
traveling mediocre artists brought the local towns to halt. 

It was not clear how but everyone we knew believed P.W. Botha 
had built a powerful magnet to pull Comrade Samora’s plane out of the 
sky, crashing it into a hillside village in South Africa. It was the first time 
I had seen Baba close to tears. His voice was hoarse with anger, and his 
lower lip had quivered horribly. 
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Soon afterwards Baba had volunteered our household into 
mourning. We were to fast for forty days and forty nights. How can we 
forget what he did for this country? Baba sobbed. How can we? He went 
about too enthusiastic with grieving. We could not eat meat, and he 
wouldn’t consume any wine, beer or spirits. While he never consumed 
these, it was important he clarify that his abstinence for this duration 
was in honor of the late Comrade. Most importantly, we could not lift 
any heavy loads during this period, he declared, hanging a magnificent 
portrait of Samora Machel in our living room, Samora’s small mouth 
smiling down on us, his dark beard warm and benign, turning my heart 
with sadness. 

But a few weeks later after his declarations, we were forced to 
abandon our mourning as Baba had lost his managerial job at the sugar 
cane factory; there was the more pressing matter of packing up our 
furniture out of our estate house. A few days later, six no-necked men 
pulled up our gate. 

Just where will we go, Mami had asked, where will we go? 

I held on to the picture of Samora Machel, protecting it for Baba. 


Once the taxi was far enough from my weekly boarding school, Baba 
would ask the driver to pull over by a bus stop and drop us off. If he 

had the money he paid the driver right away, before we scurried across 
the street and onto a bus before no one saw us. We always sat towards 

the back, and Baba would stare out the window all the way to Chiredzi, 
watching the vast sugar cane fields float past us like salient clouds wafting 
through a dream. 

But often we did not have the money. And on such days we were 
forced to endure the comforts of the taxi all the way to Chiredzi, straight 
to Tsovani Clinic, where only Baba would alight and leave me behind in 
the car as collateral. Half an hour later, Mami would emerge from the 
clinic’s walls, counting the fare in her hands, her upper lip a little plump. 

You should know by now not to let him do that, she would say, 
grasping my wrist tightly as the taxi drove away. 

Mami was a maternity nurse. Her upper lip only plumped when it 
was fat with a lack of sleep. Or when she was too angry, too angry with 
him. Mami’s anger had nowhere to go but sit in her lips, waiting for the 
words. 

We had moved to Tsovani Township from the estate. Mami had 
found a part-time job at the township’s newly extended clinic. Our new 
house was an old abandoned dispensary. It was three rooms big, and 
lay squeezed between the back of the new clinic and the neighboring 
durawall. Inside it smelled like methylated spirits and burning latex. 
And at night the scent sat at the back of my throat and filled my voice 
with cotton wool. 

It was our first time living in the townships, or as it was, in the 
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heart of the ghetto. Its havoc was relentless. The clinic’s door front was 
often besieged by cripples, grazed at night by speeding cars, and the 
husbands of quiet unassuming decent church women beaten up in a 
handsome way by their wives. 

I spent much of my time those weekends trying to understand 
the black scent of women who at night I had caught melting into dark 
corners with the men Baba spoke poorly of at home. Later, I would scour 
the township, thirsting to play house with the other kids, arguing my way 
into playing the father. Because I am a boarder, I would declare proudly, 
shutting out my competition. It always worked. Boys in boarding school 
were always preferred at playing house by the girls. In the ghetto, being 
a boarder meant you came from money, and I was learning to salvage all 
the benefits of such capital. I would lie sandwiched between large banana 
leaves with girls for hours, hugging them tightly, their hot breath in the 
side of my neck. 

Where was Baba in these sunlit hours? Is he out back, basking in 
the sun? 

I do not always know; I cannot always picture him. But I want 
to think of him as reading every job advertisement in the classifieds 
section of the paper, busying himself with application letters, fanning 
them everywhere across the country. Beit Bridge, Bulawayo. Shamva, 
Shangani, Shurugwi. Plum Tree and Fig Tree, Buchwa Mine, Banket. For 
he was like this, Baba. 

But at night in the dark I would hear her whisper. Its all too 
expensive Foka, the boy in boarding school and all these bills. 

But he would grunt from a great distance far in his sleep, mumble 
something about the importance of a first rate education. Do you want 
him to be the laughing stock of tomorrow, he would ask her. No, we can’t 
take chances Mai B. Look at how well he is doing. 

I would hear her exhale. The township school is cheaper, and they 
use the same books anyway. He could even be a day scholar; what’s the 
difference? 

And it was that phrase alone that could untangle Baba. Day scholar. 

He pleaded with her. Mai B, why? Why, Mai B? Your only child, 
this boy? 

He promised to get a temporary job as a laborer at The Cool It 
Factory, packing penny-cools. I will do it, Mai B; I will do it for that boy. 
So smart. He pledged to her to walk me three kilometers each morning to 
the school bus stop. And if ever I complained, he said, he would carry me 
all the way on his back. Mai B, Mai B; Mai B, for the boy. 

Finally she relented. They would keep me at the school. But, she 
said, only as a day scholar. 

Baba sounded deflated, but he had no choice. 

That night my throat burnt with the same soreness I felt each time 
I came second at anything, and not first. It felt like a demotion; attending 
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school in the morning and returning home in the afternoon was for 

lazy people and sissies. Day scholars didn’t feel like real pupils, but just 
visitors with day passes. Besides, I was losing my privileges at playing 
house. But I kept my peace, understanding things could have been worse. 
Baba and I would have to live to fight her another day. 

How I longed for the times when he drove me in his car, whistling 
those tunes of his I could never understand, when we zipped through vast 
forests of sugar cane in his Mazda B1500 company truck, the red sun on 
our shoulders, stained darkly by the burning cane. 

The year was 1988. 

He applied for jobs relentlessly, traveled all over the country 
interviewing all year. And when he came back he waited anxiously each 
day by the gate for the postman, waiting to hear back from those men and 
women in offices far away, offices I had come to think of as distant and 
magical, where men and women who controlled the delicate fates of our 
home milled about cool and casual, waving about the magic wand, dishing 
out jobs like manna from heaven, but only to the deserving. 

Any letters for me? he asked daily, trying to sound nonchalant. 
Maybe you should try the Cool It Factory, the postman said, handing 
Baba the bills. 

Do you know who I am? Baba barked with menace. 

Yes, said the postman. You’re someone without a job. 

I am someone important, Baba seethed. But the postman was 
already on his bicycle, shaking his head as he rod away. Try the Cool It 
Factory, he repeated, waving his hand and laughing tiredly. 

How Baba’s face sagged. 

I tried to cheer him up. 

I worked hard at school so we could have something to talk about, saved 
all my used up exercise books and brought them home to him to smile 
into, page to page. (That Mathematics, Doctor, that Mathematics, eh; 
very good.) Come midweek and I saved my pocket money to buy him the 
newspaper on my way home, leafing through it carefully, trying to find the 
cartoon section, before tidying back the pages, making sure they looked 
crisp and appetizing for Baba to devour. 

It was in those days that Mami started taking more of the weeklong 
night shifts at the clinic. Because the night shift came with quieter 
hours, during which Mami could knit doilies on the job. But more 
importantly, the night shift came with a paid week off afterwards. Yet 
instead of resting, Mami would travel to South Africa with some of those 
churchwomen from the township, where they sold stacks of their doilies 
on the streets, hawking them away day after day, and coming back to us 
five days later, carrying bales of foreign goods and South African Rands. 
How I longed for her. 

And it was in those days of blunt longing, when I found myself 
begin to believe that possibly —just possibly— our lives would not return to 
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us as they had been, and that the chaos of the ghetto was the seal on our 
fate, that while Baba was waiting for the postman to bring his letters to 
him, a bald headed man with a big beard and a scrambled eye walked up 
to Baba as he stood by the gate. He stared at Baba, blinking his one eye, 
the scrambled one curiously still. 

I watched from behind Baba’s thigh. The man was wrapped in 
overflowing white robes, and in his left hand he carried a long wooden 
staff like Moses from the Bible. 

Suddenly the man broke into a flourish of tongues. Something 
about juno motion rabbi and cacti, divide legion four rabbi vector I refuse. 

Baba stood perfectly dazed. My stomach tied into knots. 

I wouldn’t have stopped, the man said, heaving with the effort of 
his words. I wouldn’t have stopped. But -rabbi! - The Spirit told me No. 
No, it said -vector motion —legion I refuse! It pulled me back towards you, 
juno motion. Tell me, why do you suffer so? 

Baba gathered my hand in his, perturbed by the man’s bursts of 
tongues. He squeezed it tightly until the marrow in my bones ached. 

The man was a prophet. You are suffering from yourself, the prophet 
intimated to Baba. But The Spirit has seen you; it wants to do you good. 
Praise rabbi your Lord; praise, praise! 

He gave Baba forty stones the color of milk. 

Drop one in a natural pool of water each day, the man said. And 
on the last day, The Spirit will show you the radiance of its heart. Juno 
motion vector! I refuse legion. He wrapped his hands tightly around 
his staff, and foamed at the mouth as though catching a convulsion. He 
twitched horribly and fell to the ground, but as soon as Baba made for 
him, the prophet recovered himself, dusted his gown and as sudden as he 
had appeared, vanished into the heat. 


On the fortieth day, after the telephone call about Bulawayo, he lay next 


to me on my bed and made promises. Things are going to change, Buxton. 


You will have your own room again, and we will never live in a hole like 
this, no not again. 

The year was 1989. Somewhere the Berlin Wall fell. Angola was 
burning. We were to move to the second capital city, Bulawayo. 

I lay in my bed flat as the world, wanting to believe him. And that 
was how it all began. 


— excerpt from a longer text of the same title 
that is part of a cycle of short stories — 
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Rather be Red than the Bottom 


On Kent Monkman’s canvases, history 
is reimaged. Indigenous peoples conquer 
European colonialists, sexually dominate 
or kill them, and revel in illustrious Native- 
inspired drag. Monkman deconstructs 
indigenous and queer mythologies and 
reintegrates or exaggerates them. He is 
a Canadian artist of both Cree and Irish 
ancestry, but the striking Aboriginal themes 
explored in his works are a radical departure 
from the traditional trajectory of First 
Nations art. His large-scale, realist landscapes 
deeply inspired by the old European masters 
depict scenes that amount to a humorous, 
confrontational critique of Western culture. 
On the backdrop of idyllic, untamed nature 
the drama of frivolous sexual encounters and 
dead-serious history plays itself out with the 
dissonance of Hieronymus Bosch inspired 
pleasures. Monkman flashes his homosexual 
identity in scenes of Priscilla Queen of the 
Desert glam combined with lofty homoerotic 
fantasies between dominant Aboriginal 
and Native American hunter-warriors and 
subdued white colonists. 

The paintings are historically inspired in 
terms of their references to Western culture 
and art history, but entirely reverse the 
power relations of colonial conquest. Since 
the victors write history, many aspects of 
indigenous lifestyle and culture had been 
distorted, romanticized, or omitted. Monkman 
exposes the missing perspectives with 
subversive humour and a campy, over-the-top, 
colourful style. Monkman’s vistas visibly take 
a page from Western portrayals of indigenous 
people such as the paintings of Paul Kane 
and George Catlin whose landscapes depict 
allegory; however, he departs from all other 
Native Indian art by focusing on gender issues 
often stigmatized by the acculturation of 


indigenous people by Western culture and 
religion. 

At first glance, the homosexuality depicted 
in Monkman’s paintings could be viewed as 
a result of the interpolations of modern, more 
accepting gay culture into a stereotypical 
rendition of aboriginal tribes, making an 
ahistorical snapshot. However, at the same 
time when French and British colonies were 
under Christian dominance that severely 
condemned sodomy, many Native American 
and Aboriginal tribes had a tradition of 
Two-Spirit people who were either male 
or female-bodied, but exhibited traits and 
cultural interests of the opposite sex. These 
third sex gender individuals were held in high 
esteem in many tribes. Two-Spirit males with 
female mannerisms, dressed in women’s attire 
would become shamans, healers or prophets 
and take on traditionally female occupations 
such as cooking, making clothing, or pottery. 
Two-Spirit women would become warriors, 
hunt, armed and dressed as men, or become 
prophetesses, and would take wives. These 
descriptions of two-spirit people came back 
as reports from Europeans living among First 
Nations. Indigenous tribes were eventually 
judged by a white, Christian discriminatory 
view of bisexual and transgender individuals 
and these practices were largely suppressed. 
Monkman resuscitates this absent discourse 
of a more complex gay and transgender 
sexuality with a contemporary spin. 

One way in which Monkman creates a new 
narrative is by inserting his drag alter ego Miss 
Chief Eagle Testicle into his paintings. (He 
also enacts this persona in his performance 
art.) In Trappers of Men, for example, he's in 
full drag with a hot pink shawl and stiletto 
heels mystically floating above the water. In 
East Vs. West, the artist is in drag in a flowing 
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pink headdress painting in front of an easel. 
In most paintings, the anti-colonial power 
reversal is apparent. In the humorous Ceci 
nest pas une pipe, an aborigine is the ‘top’ 
with a white man who's put down his rifle. 
In Achilles and Patroclus, two Natives sit 
together surrounded by dead explorers, some 
of them shirtless, and in Fort Edmonton, 
a white man is on his knees in front of an 
aborigine while two stallions copulate on 
the other side of the scene. The white man 
is taught to ride bareback, he is tied to a 
tree, pierced with arrows and becomes a 
model for the indigenous painter; he is taken 
as a sexualized outsider. The autochthons 
are in stereotypical warrior dress and paint, 
coloured by a colonial perception paralleled 
by the queens in drag complete with 21st 
century luxury brands. The First Nations or 
Native American costume, in Monkman’s 
paintings, is a type of drag. 

The mastery of landscape painting forms 
a sense of distinctly Canadian lineage. Most 
notably, the Group of Seven, the first major 
Canadian art movement on a national scale, 
was based on direct depictions of undisturbed 
nature. Monkman’s work is done in contrast 
to this pristine representation of wilderness, 
First Nations art that is often decorative, and 
Western depictions of aborigines. The choice 
of acrylic paint over oil is significant, giving 
the work a plastic quality and glossy texture, 
less subtle than oil paint. With great skill, 
Monkman paints an immaculate nature scene 
and then ‘ruins it’ with kitsch. It’s like Duchamp 
painting the moustache and beard on the 
Mona Lisa and entitling it L-H.0O.0.Q., with a 
similar rescinding intent. In fact, Monkman’s 
work is largely derivative of past paintings. He 
starts with the violent history toward Native 
people and out of all the controversy erupts 
a great retaliatory, irreverent humour. It’s a 
rejection of stereotypical hetero-conforming 
colonial identities. Many of his works begin 
with a nostalgic throwback to undisturbed 
nature before the arrival of white men and 
play on the ‘noble savage’ perceptions 
of indigenous peoples. Monkman breaks 
this nostalgia for the past leading to an 
‘unbearable divorce’ (Camus 99-100) from 
mythologized perceptions. 


Sexual fetishes collide with queer glam 
and expose an alternate history of the Red 
Man. The Dance to Overcome the Earth, a 
reappropriation of Gauguin, who exposed 
Tahitian culture to the West, bears a title 
that implies the perpetual white man’s quest 
for colonization. Yet in Monkman’s scenes, 
the white man is often tame, vulnerable and 
out of his comfort zone, sexually exploited 
and killed in an alluring vein of glamourized 
sexuality and violence. 

Monkman’s is a very masculine world and 
nature is its battlefield-turned-bathhouse. 
Quite literally — in Flow, a Native Indian 
canoes around a circular, unmistakably 
referential void in the middle of a lake. It is a 
rough synthesis of past and present with visual 
cacophony crossing paths with allusions to 
crude reality. And the canvas is huge — you 
notice the cascading backdrop of nature the 
size of an entire wall before you zero in on 
the meticulous details. The ‘other’ captured 
in Monkman’s images is the white man. It 
is apparent then, that Monkman doesn’t 
seek to unearth historical truth, but adds 
a layer of complexity to a highly involved 
problem. By breaking with tradition, he brings 
attention to the present. He departs both from 
traditional Eurocentric formalist painting and 
Aboriginal art, emblazing instead his own, 
more contemporary image onto the canvas. 
He effectively destroys the colonizer’s vision 
of indigenous people by exaggerating an 
alternate perspective. 
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Penny Rimbaud 
Who are we to say so? 


Section I: Within the babble of self 
we shall never know silence. 


1— There was a time that I walked such shallow a grave, or when the wind blew 
upon the hill I would cave me up in the gulley, scorning the comforts of the valley. 
Sometimes I could smell the smoke of hearth, the scent of sociability, but never 

was I tempted to join that folly. I learnt in those damp, dark places the solitude 

of water, the intricacy of source, the intimacy of body function. All were the source 
of great celebration. 

2— There was a time when I was the beast, vulgar and harsh, ready for the 
blood-let. And then I scored marks deep in the flesh, and Christs ran before me in 
supplication, crying out that my teeth be bared for the coursing. I was jowl and I was 
danger. I was the mark of indifference. 

3— There was atime when I conferred with demons (call them fairies if you 
will). I would sit cross-legged as any Buddha and share the incantation. This was an 
alchemy whereby I was able to manage all manner of controls (not least of all of the 
demons themselves). I could speak in tongues, loosen joints, impair growth. There 
were those who expired beneath this power, or were suddenly stricken by unknown 
fevers. I commanded the humours, sent them packing across whole continents to 
perturbate the tides (Africa, I found, was particularly easy). I could tangle the trade- 
winds, change the seasons, silence all kind of monstrous blasphemies. I was the snot 
of memory as much as the sneer of dawn: forever in between. 

4— Ifborn I was, then born I was of myth: Magdalene is my mother and 
Zarathustra, for all his spanning across time, my dad. But never was I my father’s 
son, nor the offspring of Mary’s introversion. My parents were denial and I the 
bastard boy. 


‘Come, child, that we might know you as ourselves,’ 
(or worse still that God might have made me in his own image). 


5— _ And what horrors they bore me. I was shown shallow pits heaved full 

of cadaver, or tooth and eye plucked from innocence as meadow flower poised in 
Alpine expressions of neutered sentimentality. I too was cast into the avalanche 
which with terrific force drew me from the hill and into the valley where doors were 
broken open and complacency crushed. My arrival was not welcomed. 

It was not Magdalene, but Lilith who had born fruit and found her revenge, 

and I the little imp who had taken on form. But here, also, it was that I saw my 
father’s tears. They knew not what he did (nor, indeed, could imagine it). 

6— A lover upon a wooden cross, his brow bleeding, his breast-hungry hands 
nailed in defence, pinned in defiance. His feet tempered against escape or 

even the washing (mother was there, wet-lipped, her compliance nullified). 
Never before and never again. This once was enough. And now it was that my 
mother too cried. 
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Notes written from 
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‘That here the bloom of existence is defiled.’ 


7— And this, then, was the charter, the tablet brought down from the heights. 
But would you dare know this when to know is to cease? 
8— Oh, there was a recklessness to the playground. We rushed in whooping 


crowds of glee around the engorged mouths of those hideous pits, saw the lime as 
snowfall and each staring eye as gentian. Never did they laugh, nor even swallow in 
digestion. Time stood still on this particular precipice. We swung upon the gallows 
entranced by the rope and chain, or leant upon the wall and saw the bullet marks as 
bore of insect that the honey might always flow. And beside the fire we warmed our 
hands and thought nothing of the hissing fuel or the fetid smoke-clouds. If this was 
the first lesson in transcendence, let it also be the last. I wanted no rationalisation. It 
was too late for reason. 

9— Inthe schoolroom they attempted to give order to the chaos, attempted 

to quell the storm with tea-leaves. This was a confetti of tears, the hieroglyphics 

of sorrow tattooed into my passions, the forced marriage that would know no 
consummation. The bridal bed was so soiled, such rag and putrefaction that even 
the lice backed away. And here a priest to sprinkle platitudes or beg forgiveness for 
the perpetuation of sins so necessary for his absolution. Then here the slaughtered 
millions, or the daily death-count which adds to them as if our toast might taste 
better for this spread. 

10— Now then, this might raise a laugh or two amongst those who choose to 

take an easier line, but even the finest silk wears thin against the flesh. Oh clothe 
yourselves up to the empire if you must, cover yourselves with the hide of faux 
moralities, but do not in your shame deny me my nakedness nor exhort to drain 
my virility whilst making mockery of my innate wisdom. Oh yes, I am such good 
rough trade. My hands are worn as any slave’s be worn for you, my back lashed 

by your insistence, but still I will not turn to your silly reductions, for I know you to 
be wrong and wrongful in your exercise. I fuck like an animal because I fuck with 
indifference and that, after all, is what you seek beyond the gall. I see you in the 
shadows, tittering like fallen grace, a crime not of passion but against it. But know 
this, you shall be devoured. 

11— Then what was that angelic stardust which dulled our sight that we 

believed ourselves so pretty? But no: already I am tempted to the compromise of 
explanation, yet if I am to be singular then explanation must wait. That my father 
was tempted (and I say that not lightly) to come down, then at the very least I should 
learn from this. The wolf cannot eat beside the courtier, would never choose to do 
so for, surely, it is the stool and not the plate which better interests him? And in this 
swing, dialogue is, like the persuasions of love, mere condiment. 


‘l pepper thee with compliment that | might then devour thee.’ 
12 — Ha, what conceit that the rapist believes himself a lover or the executioner my 
brother that I be persuaded by bourgeois indifference. I think not, or better think 
not at all that at least that way I am not strung up and quartered by my very self. 
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13 — Then what of belonging if it is not longing and thus a denial of being? I sing 
the body for it cannot be more wordily described, and if that is symphonic and 
breaks apart the crags, so be it. And here the cellist who melts upon the glacier, 

or the harpist breaking out from the cage, or the pianist with broken fingers who 
stubbornly plays on. But I am the poet who dares confer amongst them, whose steel 
resonates so well with the timpani. In this I feel (with no small amount of pleasure) 
that my cock plays a major part, my vanity knowing it to be bigger than most. But 
the real tune is played by another player whose works are beyond this domain. Then 
sing on that we might be enchanted, or that Puck might choose to awaken from 

his long sleep to sew again the seeds of Dionysus (or do I perhaps mean Diogenes? 
What’s in a name, especially in ones so long buried?). Or is it that being not my 
father’s son I am that jolly fellow, Puck, come again to haunt with pleasures or lay 
you down to forbidden dreams where better we might meet? Titania became an ass 
to my assiduousness and well enjoyed the results. Think you that she would have 
returned willingly? Oh no, joy is always enjoined to solitude for it is only in solitude 
that we might find time to know it as joy. Or do you seriously believe that you can 
do better than Titania? Castaway I might be, but you cannot cast me away. I am not 
Zarathustra’ son, nor Magdalene’s, for I am of you, the changeling. The disclaimers 
have been devoured by the flames. Vienna is no more. 

14— But here I must interject (if only because I fear that the day grows longer 
and that more practical tasks may be set before me). 


Section II: Birth 


1— Our consciousness is defiled by others, given form and identity long before 
our self-determination. Thus, what we like to call self-determination is in fact our 
doing the best that we can with the bad job of our given modus operandi. It is 

of course possible, if unlikely, that we might be able to attach to that modus certain 
authentic characteristics. The quality of our humours might, for example, be 

more to do with our biological build than our social conditioning, but even then 
they will be co-opted within the framework of consensual reality, that being the 
agreement that, to the best of my knowledge, has never been made. Thus, without 
our consent, the blank canvas of our consciousness has been gridded by persons 
unknown whom from then on we are fated to represent. Yet it is this representation 
which we like to call ‘ourselves’. Oh, but not I, Brutus. 

2— By the time that we are able to operate anything close to self-determination 
(which, of course, can never be truly defined because it has never truly existed) 

we have been moulded into a series of reactive characteristics which bear no 
relationship to whatever it is that we might otherwise have been. We are, in short, 
mere reflections of what has been impressed upon us. Descartes’ ‘T is, then, no 
more than an extension of the historical, and more often than not hysterical, ‘we’: 
a slave serving all the invisible masters of time. However, in this sense our social 
interconnectedness is deeply profound. In our divorce from the authentic nature 
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of being (which might or might not include constructs of self), we are not, and 
cannot be, individual personalities driven by personal will, rather we are the pall- 
bearers of all past, absolutely connected in that we are given to represent the body 
of that past (bearing in mind that without our constant affirmation it could not 
exist). This body is confirmation for the myth of humankind and its humanity which, 
in its self-interested imagination, considers itself to be above all else (including, 
paradoxically, itself). 

3— This uncalled for liaison gives rise to all the conceits (and conflicts) of 
sociability, that, at its most awkward, being the deadening politic of democracy, 
socialist or otherwise. Forced as we are into this state of faux communality, we lose, 
or at least are removed from, the deeper, symbiotic cast of all matter: from entity 
(matter), through id-entity (psychic matter) to ego-entity (the conference of, and 
distancing from, matter). 

4— Then body I shall not be, but earth and fire, water and air: no more 
component within the mechanic. I heard it say that my father was a wise man, 
that perhaps I inherited some of that. But that is to deny me my instinct which, 
surely, is more powerful than any human construct? 

5— What straight line? What logic? What distance? The uni/multiverse is 

a statement of absolute symbiosis. So does that make it sympolyosis? Then what 
of power? If there be such a thing as good power, then surely it is benevolence, 

and if there be an opposite then it is the bad power of malevolence. Equal, 
opposite and one and the same in their dis-empowerment. 

6— Inthe sense that ideas have no form (which, in turn, must be bad form), 
good ideas are a bad idea: the loss of common ground: the false animism 

of personality: the false premise of structure. 

7— _ The objective is at best no more than a subjective idea, a presentation; 

the I that we are not, seeking an identity which, rather than confirmation, 

gives only discomfiture to the I that we are (but know not). 


Actions should be judged not by result, but by intent. 
Just watch me fly. 


8— _ The divine absolute is absolute in its demand, as is the absolute in its 

divine absoluteness (for definition of divine, look no further than your unknowable 
self). Existentialism is the intellectual expression of this state, the only possibility 

in a maze of impossibility, an explanation in scale with the almost describable 
conscious being, but not the indescribable holistic whole beyond. That whole is the 
infinite ocean of virtue, a total demand which can never be answered, an absolute 
responsibility which, save in death, can never be fully honoured. And nor should 

it be, for totality is never anything more than the conflict of faux absolutes which, 
should that conflict be resolved, would result in absolute extinction, the all that is 
the nothing. 

9— For all that it requires a leap of faith, existentialism is, then, a construct 
which enables an otherwise amorphous being a sense of presence (but not before it 
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has suffered the state of identity), giving form to existential invisibility. We cannot 
imagine ourselves to exist until we have firstly been conditioned into a state of 
consciousness, but in this state we are no more than a consensual catalogue of 
second-hand ideas: all form and no essence. It is only through the existential leap 
(act of will) that we might then advance beyond the state of consciousness into the 
state of grace. 

10 — To operate at all within the consensual world we require an identity, a form 
which is placed upon the primal bubble, a marriage of conceits which is not ‘being’ 
but, rather, a ‘becoming’ within the construct of mortality: the mortal ‘frame’. 

In this respect we are in denial of being until such time as we rise against and, 
indeed, destroy the construct of the imposed self. 

11— Weare forever what was before, never what we have been made into or 
have become. As the divine cause with no name and no purpose we stand both as 
proof of the invisibility and of the identity of conceit. How then to remove those 
conceits yet still to exist? Only in the existential absolute of sole responsibility can 
we reclaim/become the divinity that we were before and are still (beneath the 
conceits). As identity we are the living un-proof, the denial, the heresy against 
are-ness or, as the mystics would have it, oneness. That is the curse of love, the 
absolute fire which knows no boundaries, which will not be contained, which 
consumes itself and therefore even becomes the before, before the before. This 
also is the structure of immortality, the naming of divinity, the very soul of souls. 


Utopia is either absolute self-containment or absolute embrace of the before. 
There can be no two ways about it. 


Belief is heresy against life in that it separates and excludes. 
Ideas are by nature oppositional. 


12 — Time creates the tension of poetic beauty, the longing of the romantic heart. 
In time, the great divinity might be shown, but never will it be contained. What 

is wrong will be erased by time as surely as castles in the sand. What has changed 

will become as it is. Always stasis, always an ending. Time cannot heal, it can only 
cloud over. 


Anger is the ugly face of extreme sentimentality. 
Physicists are mystics armed with fact. 
There are no paths, only footprints. 
Objective thought is a subjective idea. It’s all fiction. 
Insanity is an expression not a state. 


13 — The banal is creatively destructive. However awkward, the directly 
confrontational seeks resolution, whereas the banal in seeking no response 
demands capitulation. 

14— Then this is, of course, another footprint, 
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another saviour, 
a form of onward 
in defiance of connection. 
To describe is to circumscribe, 

a foundling disappointment. 
There is no peace in explanation 
nor comfort in reason 
for both are removal. 

Then should we better seek 
to nail the impermanent, 
snatch cloud from tempered skies 
or pale water from tumultuous oceans 
that we might erase doubt? 
Every moment a doorway to extinction, 
a collision of form hitherto unknown, 
a matter of re-establishment. 
Then what of the perfumes 
of body and blossom, 
the excretions by which we measure dawn? 
And how might | deny this presence? 
So frail in its temporal construct, 
or drafted away before governance. 
Of course | seek to hold on, 
if only that | might confirm essence. 


Wearing the same face, the illusion of power serves the purpose of power. 


The proponent is always another’s opponent. 


The who you are doesn’t give a damn. 
The how you are is endless perturbation. 


And then the fire, still burning, 
and the emptiness of the yearning. 
How else to describe? 


Gladly will I drink the blood of the living, 
but never will | eat the meat of the dead. 


15— Oh, the solicitous smile of intrigue. 

16— Half truths, good or bad, are essential to the consensual construct. 
Beyond the consensual they are lie and heresy. 

17 — I thought I heard voices 


reserved or even oppositional, 
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dark oppressors diving from the shade. 

I took colour into the street, 
imagining | was on the mountainside, 
unaware of the consumptive parade. 

And now a hobo, now a beat, 

now a weary bag-lady to meet. 
Or pass me by as | might a wind-swept tree, 
I no more knowing than they might be. 
I turn a drizzly corner 
through an avenue of pine 
curling fern and awkward moss 
clinging to what is mine to see. 

Oh, that I should shake this sense of loss. 
They upstart, this prints upon the retina: 
upstart demanding translation | cannot give. 
Who am | to determine the presentation? 
Who am! to say so? 

Who when | move with such apprehension? 
A young girl giggles in the river source, 

a swollen mound fingered in delight. 

An old man coughs up moraine: 
all the age and rage of temporal pain 
‘Why me?’ he mutters, ‘why me?’ again. 
Then is it from the crag that | might heal, 
or take the escalator to other heavens 
to taste bile when | am courted with difference? 
If some siren would slide to bed beside me, 
whisper my name, 
be devoured by the roar of the juggernaut 
or the most tentative thought of gentleness, 
then are we bound by the raging sidewalk? 

I wind the clock, turn the key, 
sicken on chocolate when spring water might better quench. 
There’s always another story to tell 
to sadden or gladden. 

I wonder just how much | can be held responsible 
when already | am drawn away. 

The what of that two o’clockness, 
or the exact spot that I contain 
yet which has already moved beyond: back or forth? 
| was up at dawn 
and dawn had already moved on 
to tease the cockerel 
or haunt the dead. 
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Epitome or epiphany? 
Is this fate that forever we are bound to be late? 
I have a map in my pocket 
which marks three points of a triangle, 
and, although very specific, 
I can use it anywhere. 
Its cosiness is cerebral, 
indeed, it consumes the corporeal, 
places it out of time 
whereby it is | who defines time. 
At any moment | might sit upon the slate slab 
and listen to the music of the stream 
or dance the crystal light 
beyond the estuary 
to the greater source of ocean. 
And thus the spring girl 
and the old man are disempowered 
or even discorrupted 


that I might contrive yet another cauldron of hope. 


But why would | turn against substance 
when in truth it is turned already on itself? 
And this the healing power of poetics 
in that it defies the heresy, 
the manuality of distorted nature 
which is both defined and self-defining. 
This is not what we see, 
but an act of imagination, 

a vain attempt to tie down the impossible, 
or to unmask the executioner. 

Oh, gladly I would untie the knots 
if for one moment | considered them real, 
but I cannot share that illusion 
any more than! can pre-empt the tempest. 
Empires rise and fall within this conceit: 
The priest in his pulpit, 
the sentry in his box, 
defending the indefensible 
by determining the indefensible as form. 
Then what madness is that? 

The cat is named but knows not that name, 


the oak tree cracks through granite without surprise. 


Then | too was sat beneath the gorge 
and felt myself rising in accord 
that | was exhumed 
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and entered into another presentation. 
Yes, this might be defined as a fault, 
but then so too might the definition. 
In the light and the dark, 
can I love intemperate? 
Then why make me the serpent? 
But now I smell the damp of rain and north-westerlies, 


and cease. 
18— And here, in describing myself, I better describe the universe and all its 
multiples. 
19— Iam the incomplete shadow of my experience. 
20— The present is a recent memory of the past. 
21— Nameless and invisible as entity, we live on, in and as borrowed identities. 
Section III: Childhood 
1— Then am I ofthe lamb or the sheep? Or should this name, given as it was, be 


mine to keep or cast off as the sheep’s clothing that it is? I am of beast and all the 
better I for the seeing of it. Or dream, or butterfly, or Titania’s changeling boy versed 
in the entertainment of her, to draw on lips that are silent as dawn and every bit as 
dew-soaked? And all that whilst still not knowing the compass nor caring for the 
map. Into that territory I was drawn by older wills than my own. All this to better 
define that which I never was, nor ever shall be. 

2— Every story is greater than its teller. 

3— Our ears are closed to the inner voice that is not confirmation of the outer 
force. In this we attract the inevitable, concede to a predetermined fate, deny our 
own creative genius. 


4— Social justice is the elastoplast of injured souls. 
5— Define a line and the line will define you. 
6— There are only two possible realities: the consensual and the existential. 


Existentialism is the only philosophy which gives form to essence while at the same 
time taking sole responsibility for doing so. In that, it is an in-controversial act of the 
monotheistic god of self. 


Section IV: The last naiveté 


1— Unless spirituality is underpinned by revolutionary politics, it is the final 
submission to the dominant culture: an advocate of victim-hood. Only by engaging 
with the moment as the moment (which, of course, has already passed) might that 
victim-hood be avoided: the laughable fate of spiritual gewgaw. 

2— Assimilation is the illusion of integration. 

3— Illiteracy is resistance to the dominant culture of defined gender-based language. 
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4— Literacy is a culture of infantilism. 

5— Wisdom grows young, for true wisdom is origin. 

6— As the product of given information, knowledge grows old and is divorced 
from origin. 

7— Play is by necessity a removal from that which is not play, the implication 
being that one might have greater importance than the other. 

8— ‘That’ll teach you, A cultural or physical impasse. ‘For what we are about 
to destroy...’ 

9— The future wears diapers. 

10— Sorrow and joy are expressions as opposed to realities, indeed they bear no 
relationship to realities. 

11— Knowing that the emotions are an expression of experience, why is it that we 
concentrate on the expression rather than the cause? 

12— You are not who you believe yourself to be, not even an approximation. 

13 — Childhood is preparation for an infantilised adulthood. 

14— Blame is the tiresome monologue of victimhood. 


15 — Self-blame is the absolute abdication of responsibility and, indeed, the 
ultimate manifestation of victimhood. 

16— It happens because it had to. There really is no other reality. 

17 — ‘Woof, woof’ The sound of two hands clapping: denial and abdication. 

18— Our is not the effect, but the cause. 

19— The practitioners of victimhood walk the tightrope of the moral high-ground 
content in the knowledge that they are sacrosanct and in complete denial 

of existential will. 

20— Itis not language, but culture which determines understanding. 

21— The difference between a polymath and a dilettante is that the former went 
to Oxbridge. 


Section V: Long live the King 


(in memory of Paul Flack) 


1— _  Etherisation is being outside entity. 

2— Authorisation is the embodiment of entity prevailing against the symbiosis of 
relativity, a form of personal eugenics. 

3— A path must have been walked before, and will be walked again, but we, 


so transitory in our veil of temporariness, know this so well, yet stride out so 
determined and resolute. 

4— Then we too shall decide. 

5— For as long as I can remember, 

skylarks have sung upon the hilltop 

and I have imagined them the same. 

Yet generations it is that I hear 

calling upon ancestry. 
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Each touched by the other, 

we represent life 

that dreams might be fulfilled, 

and in that, we are never alone. 

Still you walk beside me. 

These precious, simple wealds, 

clay-clung and maybe weary of construction, 
even still speak of solace. 

The single oak, 

survivor of the plough, 

stronger than its shadow 

yet weaker for that: every bit as vulnerable. 


And here the path is sunken as old green lane 
or old eyes that bear not to see. 

Boot-prints, horseshoe and deer-track: 

the worried and the wild 

imprinted, conjoined. 


And here I loved Titania against the root, 

and there awoke from the daydream 

to see a knight upon a charger 

thundering across the lane in terrible urgency. 


And before the forest dark, 

the meadows in late Autumn, 

harrowed that Spring might burst again 
free from lament. 


Is it possible that landscape might hold too much memory, 
that now as I head into the forest dusk 

the spirits might rise to encompass me? 

These are not the great hills, 

the material heroic. 

These are more inward, 

self-appraising, 

carpeted, 

well-sprung of leaf-mould. 


Brick and bracken, 

the sly shiver of breeze, 

the calling horns of lost huntsmen 
crossing the ancient barrow. 
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I enter a broad swathe 

where once I licked soft lips, 

and through the ghost-white birches 

it is here that I expect to be met by a platoon of red-coats, 
bawdy in conversation, 

bawdy in desire. 

And here old parkland, 

rhododendron, 

bustle and stockinged legs, 

pomander and sour sweat. 


And now the roaring river of commerce, 

toxic tarmac slicing the silence 

with such absurd self-importance. 

Yet although this is all motion and commotion, 
it too must stop, 

it too must rest, 

return to observance. 


The motorway mimics the waterfall, 
and thus perceived gives great comfort. 


Section VI: The immolation of other selves 


(In memory of Diego) 


1— In August 2011, I took to my study in North Weald, Essex and gathered 
together everything that pertained to my past, this being a past that through my own 
delusions I had willingly engaged with, but which had now ceased to exist (read ‘have 
meaning’) for, by or through me. 

2—  WhatI gathered together was a series of absurdities: notebooks, proof-copies, 
photographs, letters, postcards, scribbled scraps etcetera. All were proof of a being 
that I was no longer; a being that was never I. These were then committed to the 
flames of a common bonfire, a ‘bonfire of vanities’. 

3— Amongst that which was burnt was a notebook in which for five years I had 
been jotting down aphorisms and prayers which I had hoped in time might become 
a book in itself. Indeed, I had started copying down these notes onto my laptop 

with that in mind. It is these notes in an unedited form which make up the first five 
sections of this article. This is the only past that remains, one which I confess to have 
some degree of argument with. 

4— Iam Diego. I am not Diego. I shall have thee against sleep. 
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Florian Lunaire 
Silent Shows: 


Not every song tells a 
story, but every recording 
does. From the music 
spilling out of your 
headphones on your busy 
commute to work, sounds 
blaring out of the shop’s 
PA system, to the film 
soundtrack, the youtube 
clip, the spinning vinyl 
lulling you on a lazy Sunday 
afternoon, all of it contains 
a secret narrative hidden 
within. 


Ppapsoday Jo 
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This story begins with the original idea: the 
melody, concept, feeling or poetic image that 
will ignite the whole process. | will here point 
out that | am not interested in whether this 
spark can be considered authentic or not. 

A creative act always evades morality as 

it does not answer the question why. It 

is neither born true nor false, only timing 

and circumstances can decide whether its 
existence is valid or not. 


After the idea comes the performance. 

It may be from the solo artist, the sixty-piece 
orchestra or even the computer. It can be 
spontaneous, arranged, fabricated, assembled 
from parts that needn't be separated by time 
or space. (You might even want to witness 
creators wrestle with their own constructions 
and emerge victorious “they‘re a great live act” 
or defeated “it sounds better on record"). 

But, once again, | am not interested in 
discussing whether a performance is perceived 
as authentic or not. As Simon Frith puts it: 


I listen to records in the full knowledge 
that what | hear is something that never 
existed, that could never exist, as a 
‘performance,’ something happening in 

a single time and space; nevertheless, it is 
now happening, in a single time and space: 
it is thus a performance and | hear it as 
one! 


However we now reach an interesting point 
in our journey. A fork in the road where one 
path becomes one hundred. A point where 
each decision will send the song on a unique 
trajectory before it reaches your ears and 
the brain that stands in between. It is from 
there that the song will become ‘The Song’, 
this consumable, fetishistic object of desire. 
This is the recording process. 


Music creation and recording gets 
pumped up to such a mythical level that it 
begins to rival the virgin birth. Perhaps the 
fantasy is fun, but it can be very confusing 
and misleading... Many listeners never 
question where a group’s sound and style 
come from. It’s a given, treated as if it 
arrived fully-formed in the mail, but that’s 
never true, never the case.! 


There is a good reason as to why this process 
should remain hidden: by revealing it, you 
might be able to question the song’s intentions. 
Because it is along this path that sacrifices 
have to be made between precision and 
intimacy, between fragility and loudness. 

This is the point where the juxtaposition of 
want and need shapes our song's form. And it 
is sculpted by the music industry's capitalist 
desire to reproduce and sell ad infinitum, 
whether by technological limitations or by the 
motherly love of a music producer. This is at 
once the most underhanded, corruptive and 
decisive moment in its story. It is the story 

I would like to tell you. 


But why? After all, nobody's opinion of a piece 
of music has ever been changed by arguing. 


In his impassioned speeches, the astrophysicist 
Neil DeGrasse Tyson often pleads for the 
general public to seek out and understand the 
workings of science and technology so that 
they may become participants in the scientific 
horizon rather than consumers." For the music 
industry, this horizon is shaped upwards, in 
what Sony BMG calls “The Pyramid”. It is the 
name of the tool used when marketing a new 
recording. At the top rests the music bloggers, 
musicians, journalists and other participants in 
the musical landscape. The huge base is made 
of the rest: you, me, the consumer. 


My only hope is that by showing you how to 
read the story of a recording, you too can be 
given the tools to understand how and why 
music has evolved to sound the way it does, so 
that you too may become a participant. 


I Frith, S., Performing Rites: On the Value 
of Popular Music. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press, 1996, p. 211. 

II Thorne, M., Logistic: Before The Music 
Gets Physical. Retrieved June 30, 2012, from 
http://www.stereosociety.com/logistics.shtml 

III Stephen Colbert Interviews Neil deGrasse Tyson 
at Montclair Kimberley Academy — 2010 
-Jan-29. Retrieved June 30, 2012, from http:// 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=Y Xh9RQCvxmg 
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Yasushi Tanaka—Gutiez 


Epilogue 


“Comrades, let us flee from this 
motionless movement where gradually 
dialectic is changing into the logic of 
equilibrium. Let us reconsider the question 
of mankind. Let us reconsider the question 
of cerebral reality and of the cerebral mass 
of all humanity, whose connexions must 
be increased, whose channels must be 
diversified and whose messages must be 
re-humanized.” — Frantz Fanon 

Authentic Human, forgotten friendship. 
Remember, you were eight, those two hours 
felt bottomless. You were invincible. Never 
would you say goodbye. Summer ended, 
your parents packing the 4wd. Keep busy, 
fidgety. It was a summering friendship. Ah, 
but you cried and no one knew. Then it’s 
Summer ‘97, teenage angst’s arrived and 
the charm is gone. Never will you admit to 
the tears. The friendship neither, dammit. 

Authentic Human, the twenty-year cycle. 
The ‘90s will be back and this time you'll 
face up to your fears. You'll share endless 
walks to Greenwich. You'll buy a post- 
symbolic gift in Nagasaki. You'll be Mario 
to his Luigi. You'll start a magazine. 

Authentic Human, Iko. He called from 
Negril today. Their international dialling 
says they’re American. So does their free 
zone. He’s marrying a Canadian gal, he 
said. We disagree sometimes, something 
about lids that don’t fit. Nevertheless, hats 
off to the greatest chef in Jamaica! The 
mangoes from his shop the sweetest of 
them all! 

Authentic Human, oppression upon the 
Iberian peninsula. Eyes wandering, nostrils 


enlarged. Breathe friend, the pain it passes. 


Waiting within a beachside kiosk, unending 
hours. You quit your job after a couple of 
hours. You weren't being paid, were you? 
Nope. And meanwhile your Iberian king 
poaches in Africa. 

Authentic Human, oppression, dear 
sister. | wanted to protect. And you're right, 


protection’s too often a euphemism that 
itself oppresses. Fear to protect, | concede, 
breeds murderous idealism. 

Authentic Human, meat-eating as an 
act of valour that strengthens. Fasting’s for 
the weak and weakens. Consumption’s the 
panacea, patience the plague. 

Authentic Human, the sacrilege, quitting 
your job, the valiant act: you're fired. 
Quitting, they'll say, is the petulance of a 
listener. Be fired, they'll say, it’s the proof in 
the pudding! That's what a real man does. 
“Get a real job", real men say. A job where 
they'll beat you senseless. Then they'll set 
you on fire. Lynchian. 

Authentic Human, persistent 
enslavement. The tragedy of the formerly 
enslaved that believe homosexuality to 
have done worse for the world than Europe. 
Something about lids that don’t fit. To 
many, Europe was well-meaning. Then 
again, to many the phallus and its moral 
purpose is an existential prerequisite. 

Authentic human, not he who controls 
destiny, but she who accepts hers. The 
futility of masculine being. The feminine 
birthright convincing man that woman 
is essentially authentic for man, in his 
inability to experience that pain, feels 
largely inadequate and, quite frankly, is. 

Authentic Human, New Haven. Watching 
students walk past autumn-stricken trees, 
bright red. Failing to notice the screaming 
burning of soon-to-perish foliage. Accepting 
them, accepting struggle. They'll too perish 
beautifully. Alas, they already are. 

Authentic Human, a nano-robot both 
travelling and spinning. Dancing around 
control, stuck in the middle of never ending 
circles. Neither good, neither bad. 

Authentic Human, Mary was virginal. 
Though you may think she’s your mother, it 
ain‘t necessarily so. We have many mothers. 
So make peace with yours, mi corazén. 

Authentic Human. 
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